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The following explanation can scarcely be re- 
garded as overstrained or far-fetched. The isle 
of Cithera would be Cambridge; and the two 
shepherds, Claius and Strephon, are Harvey and 


| Spenser; Harvey is named Claius, the Weeper, 


from his elegy, Musarum Lacryma, on the death of 
his friend, Smith; and Strephon, to bend, flexible, 
may be an allusion to the amiable and gentle dis- 
position of Spenser. This opinion is confirmed by 
the dance of Barley-break in the First Eclogue 
by the learned shepherds and shepherdesses, Pas, 
Cosma, Nous, and Uran. Uran runs away; the 
hapless wight, Claius, — 
“ He that before shunn’d her, to shun such harms, 

Now runs, and takes her in his clipping arms. 

For with pretence from Strephon her to guard, 

He met her full, but full of warefulness, 

With inbow’d bosom well for her prepar’d, 

When Strephon, cursing his own backwardness, 

Came to her back, and so with double ward 

Imprison’d her who both them did possess 

As heart-bound slaves.” 


We have here a jocular forerunner of the well- 
known line, “small Latin and less Greek ;” Harvey, 
he “that the others in some years did pass,” was 
by far the most learned man, so poor Spenser 
comes in only for the tail-end of learning. 

Sidney could not have written the account of 


| Kalander profiting by his son’s curiosity in copy- 


ing the king’s letter without recollecting his own 


| conduct to Mr. Molineux, his father’s secretary, 


| when he threatened to thrust his dagger into him 


THE * ARCADIA” UNVEILED.* 
LETTER I. 


Among some of the admirers of the Arcadia there | 
is an impression that Sidney has, in the principal | 
characters, shadowed forth himself and his friends; | 
himself as Pyrocles, Fulke Greville as Musidorus, 
and his father (Sir Henry) as Euarchus; whilst un- 
der the names of Pamela and Philoclea he has eulo- 
gised the virtues and beauty of Lady Penelope De- 
vereux and the Countess of Pembroke, his sister ; | 
but others reject this opinion, and hold there is no 
allegory in the work beyond the fact, that it may 
be, as an old critic calls it, “a continual grove of | 
morality, shadowing moral and political results 
under the plain and easy emblems of lovers.” But | 
lo! on opening the book, we are, on the very first 
page, no less delighted than surprised with a most 
beautiful allegory: two Arcadian shepherds la- | 
menting their lost mistress, Urania (Wisdom), a 
lady who causes no quarrels. “Hath not she thrown 
reason upon our desires, and, as it were, given 
eyes unto Cupid? hath in any, but in her, love- 
fellowship maintained friendship between rivals, | 
and beauty taught the beholders chastity?” O, 


happy Arcadian days for the republic of litera- 
ture ! 


* Continued from 3" §., iii, 443. 


| if he ever dared to open one of. his letters again. 


Kalander, the noble man, is Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham, who was of most uncorrupted integrity in 
private life, but not over scrupulous in obtaining 
political information. Nor could Sidney have 
written the story of Argalus and Parthenia, over 
whose face Demagoras rubbed a most horrible 
poison, without remembering the sad disfigure- 
ment of his mother’s face from the small pox, 
“which she did take by continued attendance of 
her Majesty's most precious person, sick of the 
same disease.” It thus becomes probable, this 
beautiful story is a tribute of affection and respect 
to his parents, whilst the character of Demagoras 
and his dastardly outrage point to the Earl of Ox- 
ford, who, only a few months previously, is said 
to have made a cowardly attack on Sidney's life. 
These personal allusions or reminiscences induce 
the suspicion we have not far to look for Arcadia, 
the description of which readily reminds the home- 
sick traveller of dear Old England, of the garden 
of Kent; whilst “ the wasted soil of Laconia” is a 
laconic description of Ja belle France at that sad 


| period. Pyrocles, xt. eighteen, is wrecked on the 


coast of Laconia, and, after fighting for the Helots, 
finds a home at Kalander’s, in Arcadia; Philip 
Sidney, xt. eighteen, visits the continent, resides 
with Sir Francis Walsingham, ambassador at Paris, 
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and thus escapes the massacre of Saint Bartholo- 
mew. 

It has been shown the Arcadia opens with an 
allegory, and we shall find the main story contains 
a still more interesting one, with minor allegories, 
and real persons under feigned names of Greek 
coinage. Basilius, the king, is Lord Burghley, 
and his wife, Gynecia, a very woman, Queen Eliza- 
beth. But the gist of the story would be lost un- 
less we remember, that Pyrocles (Sidney) is dressed 
as an Amazon, Zelmane ; consequently the love of 
Basilius for Zelmane represents the love of Eliza- 
beth for Philip, and in the love and jealousy of 
Gynecia we see the friendship Burghley always 
professed for him, whilst his jealousy was the real 
impediment to Sidney's advancement. The cha- 
racter of Basilius applies with singular fidelity 
to Burghley, a striking likeness, and drawn by a 
most dispassionate hand; the picture of Gynecia, 
or Queen Elizabeth, is drawn with equal fidelity, 
though with a slight satirical touch at the end: — 


“Here dwelleth and reigneth this Prince, whose picture 
you see, by name Basilius; a Prince of sufficient skill to 
govern so quiet a country, where the good minds of the 
former Princes had set down good laws; and the well- 
bringing up of the people doth serve as a most sure bond 
to hold them. But to be plain with you, he excels in 
nothing so much as the zealous love of his people, wherein 
he doth not only pass all his own foregoers, but as I think, 
all the princes living. Whereof the cause is, that though 
he exceed not in the virtues which get admiration, as 
depth of wisdom, height of courage, and largeness of mag- 
nificence; yet is he notable in those which stir affection, 
as truth of word, meekness, courtesy, mercifulness, and 
liberality. 

“He being already well stricken in years, married a 
young Princess, named Gynecia, daughter of the King of 
Cyprus, of notable beauty, as by her picture you see; a 
woman of great wit, and in truth of more princely virtues 
than her husband; of most unspotted chastity; but of so 
working a mind, and so vehement spirits, as a man may 
say, it was happy she took a good course, for otherwise it 
would have been terrible.” 


The following items must satisfy the most scep- 
tical critic, the said Basilius is no other than Lord 
Burghley: Basilius is several times spoken of as 
having governed the country thirty years; and 
Cecropia says,—“ To begin then even with the 
beginning: this doting fool Basilius that now 
reigns, having lived unmarried till he was nigh 
threescore years old.” In September, 1580, 
Burghley was sixty years old; and in King Ed- 
ward's Journal we read, — “ Sept. 6, 1550, Mr. 
Wotton gave up his secretaryship, and Mr. Cecil 
got it of him;” eommaquenti Sidney may, with 
some justice, represent him as having governed 
the country thirty years. Mr. Cecil also in the 
same year received the honour of knighthood with 
Sir a Sidney, so that it must have been a 
memorable year in the eyes of Philip. Basilius is 
also described on one occasion as “having comb’d 
and trickt himself more curiously than any time 
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forty winters before.” Mr. Wm. Cecil married 
Mary Cheke, his first wife, in August, 1541, and 
had been courting her during the previous twelve 
months. In the trial-scene in the Fifth Book we 
read,— 

“Thus the excellent lady Gynecia, having passed five 
and thirty years of her age, even to the admiration of a 
beautiful mind and body, and having not in her own 
knowledge, ever spotted her soul with any wilful vice, 
but her immoderate love of Zelmane.” 

In this satirical remark is concealed a beautiful 
compliment, a just tribute of respect, to Lady 
Burghley, Mildred Cooke, who was married in 
1545, and was, like her sister, Lady Bacon, full 
fraught with Christian zeal; both ladies being, 
with Sidney himself, warm admirers and sup- 

orters of Cartwright, the Puritan, and Margaret. 
Professor at Cambridge. We thus see how ad- 
mirably these various dates fit in with the actual 
circumstances of Burghley’s life. 

That Cecropia is intended for Mary Queen of 
Scots is shown with almost equal distinctness; 
when telling her son, Amphialus, that Basilius re- 
mained unmarried till nigh sixty years old, she 
adds, he “ made all the eyes of this country to be 
bent upon your father, his only brother, but 
younger by thirty years.” Lord Darnley married 
Queen Mary, July 29, 1565, being then not more 
than eighteen; consequently he was only about 
twenty-seven years younger than Burghley; but 
the Dauphin of France was only fifteen at his 
marriage in 1558, Mary Stuart being of the same 
age. It may then be surmised, that Sidney in- 
tentionally confounds the dates of the two mar- 
riages; Lord Burghley was born September 13, 
1520. Cecropia also represents herself as the 
daughter of the king of Argos — of the Guises. 

The heroic character of Amphialus, son of Ce- 
cropia, is, of course, intended for the young prince, 
then fourteen years old; but the name, nearly 
surrounded by the sea, shows it may also mean 
Scotland, or the government. He is said to be 
“like a rose out of a briar, an excellent son of 
an evil mother ;” and Cecropia says, “ I would I 
had born you of my mind as well as of my body;” 
in allusion to the difference in their religious 
belief. 

It may also be suspected, the Queen of Scotland 
is pointed at in the vain Artesia; who entraps 
Phalantus “to go with her through all the courts 
of Greece, and with the challenge now made to 

ive her beauty the principality over all other.” 
ler inferiority in beauty to several ladies, whose 
champions Phalantus overcomes, may refer to the 
want of moral beauty in the character of Mary 
Stuart. Phalantus, a white flower, may be in- 
tended for the Duke of Norfolk, the white lion 
being one of the supporters to his armorial bear- 


ings. 
The two wild beasts, the dion and the bear, let 
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loose by Cecropia for the purpose of destroying 
the royal family, and which are slain by Pyrocles 
and Musidorus, would be the two nobles, the 
Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland. The 
attack of the peasants upon the royal lodges refers 
to the insurrection in November, 1569; and the 
band that afterwards attacked Pamela and Musi- 
dorus, would be the rebellious crew under Leonard 
Dacres of Gilsland. 

Philanax, the king's friend, is most probably Sir 
Nicholas Bacon ; his letter to Basilius reminds us 
of the weighty discourses of the Lord Keeper, 
holding the balance and seeking the golden mean. 
His younger brother, Agenor, may be Sir Christo- 
pher Hatton; “of a mind baving no limits of 
hope, not knowing why to fear; full of jollity in 
conversation, and lately grown a lover.” 

Euarchus, the good chief, or deputy, is Sir Henry 
Sidney; he was born in 1529, and was conse- 
quently “above fifty years” in 1580. He is de- 
scribed as King of Macedon (President of Wales), 
a kingdom which in elder time had sovereignty 
over all the provinces of Greece (Great Britain) ; 
and “the worst kind of oligarchie” refers to the 
Irish chieftains. Sir Henry Sidney was still re- 
membered in the next century by the people of 
Ireland as the good deputy. 

In Pyrocles, fire of glory, the author represents 
Heroic Virtue : — 

“For what fortune only soothsayers foretold of Musi- 
dorus, that all men might see prognosticated in Pyrocles, 
both heavens and earth giving tokens of the coming forth 
of an Heroical Virtue.” 

That Pyrocles is the author cannot be doubted ; 
but that Maister Philip Sidney is lauding himself, 
weakly flattering his own vanity, is a most grave 
misapprehension. Sidney is a descriptive poet 
and not a dramatist ; consequently we need not 
be surprised at the hero of the piece being formed 
out of the elements of his own character; but he 
would there be painting a being such as he might 
wish to be, and not what he was. This is very 
manifest throughout the whole performance; for 
Pyrocles and Musidorus are mainly allegories of 
Valour and Wisdom, the attributes of his father, 
Sir Henry; and from the character of Palladius, 
it may be suspected, the author has in Musidorus 
shadowed forth his father rather than his friend ; 
the two heroes at the beginning of the Arcadia 
pass under the names of Palladius, the wise man, 
and Daiphantus, shining in war; Palladius is thus 
described : — 

“For, having found in him, besides his bodily gifts be- 
yond the degree of admiration, by daily discourses, which 
he delighted himself to have with him, a mind of most 
excellent composition, a piercing wit, quite void of osten- 
tation, high erected thoughts seated in a heart of cour- 
tesy, an eloquence as sweet in the uttering as slow to 
come to the uttering ; a behaviour so noble as gave ma- 
Jesty to adversity ; and all in a man whose age could not 
be above one-and-twenty years.” 


In 1550 Sir Henry Sidney, — 

“though not yet one-and-twenty, was employed as am- 
bassador to France on important matters, performing his 
charge, it is recorded, with singular commendation, wis- 
dom, spirit and dexterity.”—Bourne, p. 5. 

If, then, Musidorus be, in a certain sense, Sir 
Henry Sidney, Pamela must also, in a similar 
sense, be Lady Mary Sidney; or, in Spenserian 
phraseology, the author may say of these two cha- 
racters, —in my particular I conceive my father 
and mother, but in my general intention Fulke 
Greville and — Lady Penelope Devereux # 

It seems a singular oversight, the supposition 
that Sidney could have painted his sister, the 
Countess of Pembroke, as Pamela in love with 
Musidorus, Fulke Greville; that would surely be 
| overgoing Astrophel and Stella; but Lady Pene- 
| lope and Lord Brooke would have made an excel- 
lent match, and, with mesmeric faith, I believe 
| such was Sidney’s wish. “ Fulke Greville, Lord 

Brooke, born in the same year with Sidney, 1554, 

was connected with him by a remote cousinship.” 
| As the Arcadia was written chiefly for the enter- 
tainment of the Countess of Pembroke, such a so- 
lution must have been far more grateful to her feel- 
ings than the mere laudation of her own perfections. 

With regard to Pamela, at first I imagined her 
to be the Protestant Church, but she manifested 
herself at last as Christian Philosophy, and is 
named Pa-mela, all honey, denoting thereby the 
sweetness of philosophy; whilst the severe treat- 
ment of poor Musidorus points to the arduous 
studies required to win her grace and favour. 

“ Sidney’s faith appears to have been of that enlight- 
| ened kind, which holds Christianity as the supreme Phi- 
losophy, no less than the supreme Religion.” — Lloyd's 
Life of Sidney. 

That I have not given a fanciful derivation of 
the word Pamela, is proved by the name of her 
daughter, Melidora. 


(To be continued.) 





SATIRICAL VERSES ON THE PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS. 

The ensuing verses are taken from a strange 
volume of Adversaria belonging to the Library of 
the Faculty of Advocates, Edinburgh. An im- 
perfect copy occurs in the Scottish Pasquills from 
a MS. furnished by the late C. K. Sharpe, Esq. ; 
but the present set is much better, and has two 
very pungent stanzas, formerly omitted. They 
are curious as indicating the intense hatred enter- 
tained by the Jacobite party against the Presby- 
terian ministers about the period of the union of 
the two crowns : — 

“Sweet Lammies, 
Court Cammies, 
Fool Tammies, 
| Lyk a theiffe. 
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“ Ill winners, 
Subtile sinners, 
First beginners 

Of mischeiffe. 


“ Damned sprites, 
Lyk hypocrites, 
On the streets 

Disappointed. 


“ For the Lord’s prayer 
Ye don’t care, 
Nor doe ye spare 
The Lord’s anointed. 


“ Belial’s sons 
Who with your tones 
And your groans 
Cheate the people. 
“ Lyk a mouse, 
Still ye pishe 
At ilk house 
That hes a steeple. 


“ Railing rattlers, 
Tale tattlers, 
Pulpit pratlers, 

Deil’s helps. 

“ Satan’s Pillars, 
Gospel! spillers, 
King killers, 

Hell’s whelps. 

“ Til wishers, 

Stipend fishers, 
Kirk pishers 
At the wall. 

“ Whig beasties, 
Sathanes questies, 
From your nesties 

Soon be your fall. 

“ Back byters, 
Pulpit flyters, 
Kirk slyters 

At the altar, 

“The deil send you, 
But God mend you, 
Or else end you 

In a halter.” 
* 10th June, 1705.” 
J. M. 


WILLIAM MARSHALL. 


We may reasonably suppose that every future 
editor of Boswell’s Life of Johnson will be familiar 
with “N. & Q.” Hence, as well as with a view 
to its present readers, I am desirous to place in 
its pages a note respecting the character of one 
who may justly be classed among English Worthies, 
but whom Boswell sharply censures. 


“ April 17, 1778.—Mr. Allen, the printer,” he says, | 


“brought a book on agriculture, which was printed, and 
was soon to be published. 
formance, the author having mixed in it his own thoughts 
upon various topicks, along with his remarks on plowing, 
sowing, and other farming operations. He seemed to be 
an absurd profane fellow, and had introduced in his books 
many sneers at religion, with equal ignorance and con- 
ceit. Dr. Johnson permitted me to read some passages 
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aloud. Oue was that he resolved to work on Sunday, ang 
did work, but he owned he felt some weak compunction. 
and he had this very curious reflection: ‘ I was born in 
the wilds of Christianity, and the briars and thorns stjjj 
hang about me!’ Dr. Johnson could not help laughing gt 
this ridiculous image, yet was very angry at the fellow’s 
impiety. ‘ However, (said he), the Reviewers will make 
him hang himself.’ He, however, observed, ‘ that for. 
merly there might have been a dispensation obtained for 
working on Sunday in the time of harvest.’ Indeed, in 
ritual observances,” continues Boswell, “ were all the 
ministers of religion what they should be, and what 
many of them are, such a power might be wisely and 
safely lodged with the church.” 


This paragraph, as Mr. Chalmers correctly in- 
forms us, refers to the late Mr. Marshall’s Minutes 
of Agriculture, but neither he, nor any other an- 
notator of Boswell, seems to have been aware 
that the passages to which Johnson most objected 
were never published ; this, however, was the fact, 
as appears from the following note in the second 
edition of the Minutes published in 1799 : — 

“An old law exists (mentioned by Dugdale) which 
tolerates husbandmen in working on Sundays in harvest. 
. . . The particulars of this note were furnished by the 
late Dr. Samuel Johnson, at whose request some con- 
siderable part of what was originally written and printed 
on this subject was cancelled. That which was pub- 
lished, and which is now offered again to the public, is, 
in effect, what Dr. Johnson approved; or, let me put it 
in the most cautious terms, that of which Dr. Johnson 
did not disapprove.”—Minutes, Experiments, &c. vol. ii. 
p. 70.* 


Owing in part, it may be, to these omissions, 
the reviewers of Mr. Marshall's work treated him 
with much respect. The Critical Review for 
Jan. 1779, says: “ We should do him injustice 
not to remark that he is an attentive observer, 
intelligent and enterprising; and that he ap- 
parently relates facts with the most scrupulous 
regard to truth.” And the Monthly of the same 
date admired “ the vivacity, the originality, the 
candour, and ingenuity of the author, so con- 
spicuous in every page.” On the subject of 
working on Sundays in haytime and harvest, the 
Critical Review said nothing ; the Monthly faintly 





* “All parsons, vicars, and curates, shall teach and 
declare unto their parishioners, that they may, with s 
safe and quiet conscience, after their common prayer, in 





| “N.& 


It was a very strange per- | 


the time of harvest, labour upon the holy and festival 
days, and save that thing which God hath sent,” &.— 
Extract from the Injunctions of Queen Elizabeth, 1559, 
.” 1 S, vi. 278. 

The third Council of Orleans permitted waggons, and 
horses, and oxen to travel on Sundays, but forbad all 
husbandry, that the men might come to church. In an 
old synod held at Oxford, I find that on the Lord’s day 
conceduntur opera carrucarum et agriculture ; and I find 
the like in an old injunction of Queen Elizabeth, corn 
may be carried on Sundays when the harvest is un- 
seasonable and hazardous. In these things there was 
variety; sometimes more, sometimes less was permitted, 
&c.—Jeremy Taylor, quoted more at length in “ N. & Q 
1* S. vi. 446. 





us 


m- 
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approved of Marshall's views, and his opinions in 
1799 remained unchanged; but, differing from 
him as 1 do very decidedly on this point, I have 
a pleasure in adding that, so far as I have ex- 
amined his numerous late publications, he never 
reverted to the subject ; nor ever, with this single 
exception, expressed an opinion at variance with | 
the moral and religious observances of his country ; 
while the zeal and perseverance with which he 
laboured to the very close of his life, to promote 
its welfare, by the improvement of its moral 
economy, justly entitle him to high respect. 

He was born in the year 1745 (baptized July 
98), at Sinnington, a village four miles west of 
Bickering, in the North Riding of Yorkshire. 
He tells us that he was “ born a farmer, and that 
he could trace his blood through the veins of 
agriculturists for upwards of 400 years,” but that, 
from the age of fifteen, he was “ trained to traflic, 
and wandered in the ways of commerce partly in 
a distant climate (the West Indies) for fourteen | 
years;” that then owing to “ a violent fit of ill- 
ness, he made his escape from the exchange, the 
coffee-house, and the desk, the business and the 
air of London — not for the sake of lucre, but 
for health, science, and the converse of nature; 
and, in 1774, undertook the management of a farm 
of 300 acres near Croydon in Surrey.” Here he 
wrote his first publication, the Minutes, that Dr. 
Johnson criticised, which consisted of the memo- 
randa made in the course of three years, and the | 
general conclusions to which he had come. In 
1779 he published Experiments and Observations | 
on Agriculture and the Weather, 4to, and then be- 
gan a General Survey, from Personal Experience, 
Observation, and Inquiry, of the Rural Economy of 
England, divided for his purpose, into six agri- 
cultural departments; Eastern (exemplified in 
Norfolk), Northern (Yorkshire), Midland (Lei- 
cester), Western (Gloucester), South-western | 
(Devonshire), and Southern (Kent, &c.) In the 
Rural Economy of the Midland Counties he pro- 
posed the establishment of a“ Board of Agri- | 
culture, or, more generally, of Rural Affairs,” | 
and his proposal was carried into effect by Par- | 
liament in 1793. Afterwards, his plan of pro- | 
visional surveys was adopted by the Board, and | 
he was urged to take a part in it, but he preferred | 
going on with his own General Survey, which was 
completed in twelve octavo volumes in 1798. He 
had previously published a work on Planting and | 
Rural Ornament (quoted in “N. & Q.” 1* S. iv. 
405), which passed through several editions, and 
in 1804 he brought out a large quarto volume on 
The Purchase, Improvement, and Management of 
Landed Estates. 

The last ten or twelve years of his life were 
devoted to the composition of a Review and 
Abstract of the County Reports presented to the 
Board of Agriculture, which he published in five 
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volumes, the last appearing in the last year of his 
life. In this abstract he professed to give all the 
valuable parts of the forty-five volumes of Re- 
ports, as well as to point out and rectify their 
more dangerous errors. “ Every thing left un- 
noticed is,” he says, “ either erroneous or futile, 
and, to practical men, of no consideration or 
avail.” Of the value of such a work, assuming 
the correctness of the author's judgment, there™ 
can be no question; and he blends with his 
abridgment much original thought, and not a 
little keen criticism. 

In 1799 he had published Proposals for a 
Rural Institute or College of Agriculture, and the 
other Branches of Rural Economy, in which a 
course of instruction of the most comprehensive 
kind was suggested, to be carried out by Pro- 
fessors of Agriculture ; of Fossilogy and Agricul- 
tural Chemistry; of Botany and the Vegetable 
Economy ; of Farriery and the Animal Economy; 
of Mechanics ; and lastly, of Estates—their Sur- 


| veying, Valuing, Letting, &c.; and to the comple- 


tion of this plan many of his last thoughts were 
directed, for he was raising a building at Pickering 
for the purpose, when death suddenly put a stop 
to his undertaking on the 18th of September, 
1818, and left his friends to regret the loss of a 
highly honourable and estimable character—cour- 
teous, kind, and liberal—a warm friend to popular 
education and civil liberty, and not less in ap- 
pearance than manners a model of an old English 
gentleman of that day. His monument in Pick- 
ering church tells us that “he was indefatigable 
in the study of rural economy,” and that “ he 
was an excellent mechanic, and had a considerable 
knowledge of most branches of science, particu- 
larly of Philology, Botany, and Chemistry.” 

His claims to notice as a philologist was owing 
to the interest he took in the provincial dialects 
of England, with which, from his intercourse 
everywhere with the rural population, he was 
necessarily familiar, and which he partially regis- 
tered in his various publications; but by far the 
most complete of his glossaries is that of the dia- 
lect of his native district, appended to his Rural 
Economy of Yorkshire : — 

“ Finding,” he says, “a declining language, which is 
unknown to the public, but which, it is highly probable, 
contains more ample remains of the ancient language of 
the central parts of this island than any other which is 
now spoken, I was willing to do my best endeavour to- 
wards arresting it in its present form, before the general 
blaze of fashion and refinement, which has already spread 
its dawn, even over this secluded district, shall have 
buried it irretrievably in oblivion.” 

Though a much more complete glossary of 
East Yorkshire words has since been compiled by 
“an inhabitant of Whitby,” the credit is due to 
Mr. Marshall of having been the first person who 
had sagacity enough to appreciate as it deserved, 
and industry enough to collect and record, a 
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dialect which, notwithstanding his anticipations, is 
still spoken in considerable purity in the Vale of 
Pickering and the eastern moorlands of York- 
shire. D. 


WIFE SELLING. 


Many notes concerning this odious custom 
have appeared in these pages; they will be use- 
ful to the future historian. This practice has 
been so frequent during the last hundred and 
fifty years that we cannot blame foreigners for 
thinking that wife-selling is a publicly recog- 
nised national custom. I have conversed with 
more than one person who has seen a husband 
offer his wife for sale in a public street, with a 
halter round her neck. Even at the present day 
the vendor rarely receives any punishment for his 
brutality ; indeed, magistrates and policemen are 
usually alike unaware that it is a breach of the 
law. ‘The only case of a wife-seller meeting with 
his desert that has come under my notice, is re- 
corded in “ N. & Q.” 2"¢ S. viii. 258. 

I have met with the following instances of this 
crime during the last week. They have not 
hitherto appeared in these columns : — 

“A man and his wife falling into discourse with a 
grazier at Parham fair, in Norfolk, the husband offered 
him his wife in exchange for an ox, provided he would 
let him choose one out of his drove. The grazier accepted 
the proposal, and the wife readily agreed to it. Accord- 
ingly they met the next day, when she was delivered to 
the grazier with a new halter round her neck, and the 
husband received the bullock, which he afterwards sold 
for six guineas.” — Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xxxiv. 
p. 542. 

“A young man in Bewcastle, Cumberland, who was 
not on good terms with his wife, resolved a few days ago 
to dispose of her by auction. Not being able to find a 
purchaser in the place where they resided, she persuaded 
him to proceed to Newcastle for that purpose. Accord- 
iagly they set out, and this modern Dalilah laid her plan 
so well, that immediately on his arrival a press-gang 
conveyed him on board a frigate preparing to get under 
weigh for a long cruise.”—Evans and Ruffey’s Farmer's 
Journal, May 5, 1810. 

“Our friends in the Principality are commonly sup- 
posed to have many strange customs, but to their credit 
we must state that the brutal custom of selling a wife is, 
asin England, a rare occurrence. Last week, however, 
a wife was sold at Cyfarthfa Iron Works, by one of the 
workmen to another, and the wife seemed more amused 
than pained by the transfer. The price was 2/. 10s., and 
the understanding that an additional 10s. was to be de- 
voted to beer. This arrangement having been carried 
out the parties separated, neither husband nor wife ap- 
parently regretting the termination of their marriage 
state.” —Leeds Mercury, March, 1863. 

“This barbarous occurrence actually took place in 
Merthyr Tydvil a few days ago between a workman of 
the Cyfarthfa Iron Works and another. The price for 
which the workman sold his wife was 3/.: 2/. 10s. in cash 
and 10s. worth of beer, the latter to be drunk by the 
principal parties in the transaction. The husband 
seemed very well satisfied that he had not only got rid 





of his wife, but also gained something in the bargain, 
As for the woman, she exhibited few symptoms of either 
shame or sorrow, and drank her share of the beer.” — 
Stamford Mereury, March 27, 1863. 

K. P. D. E, 





LAW OF LAURISTON. 


An apparently worthless scrap of paper never. 
theless has been the means of affording some curi- 
ous information relative to the family of William 
Law of Lauriston, the father of the great financier, 
The old gentleman was a goldsmith in Edinburgh, 
and he married Jean Campbell, who survived him. 
This lady, being a prudent woman, contrived to 
preserve the little estate of Lauriston, situated 
about three miles from Edinburgh, for the benefit 
of her family. She is said by some folks to have 
been a distant relation of the Argyle family: so 
distant, however, that the evidence of the connec- 
tion can only be recovered in the moon, where, it is 
said, whatever has been lost on earth will be 
found. 

Of the marriage between the old tradesman and 
Miss Campbell, there was a daughter Jean, who 
became the wife of Dr. John Hay, and who died 
leaving one daughter Margaret. Upon occasion 
of the nuptials of Miss Jean Law with Dr. Hay, 
& marriage contract was executed, to which his 
father Alexander Hay, therein designated his 
Majesty’s Apothecary, was a party. By this deed 
certain provisions were created in favour of the 
children of the marriage. It would seem that 
both father and grandfather of the young lady 
had thought proper to overlook her interests, and 
were probably squandering her money ; or per- 
haps the doctor was intending to take unto him- 
self another wife; but whatever the inducing 
cause might have been, it became necessary to 
adopt some steps to preserve her claims. 

The Earl of Roxburghe was at the time in- 
debted to the Hays in some way or the other— 
perhaps for medicine and medical advice: to 
secure the money thus due, James Johnston, 
Messenger-at-Arms, upon the 24th day of March, 
1707, used an arrestment in the hands of the 
noble lord of all sums which he might be indebted 
to the Hays, at the instance of Jean Campbell, 
the widow, and of “ John, William, Robert, and 
Hugh, lawful brothers to the deceased Jean Law” 
or Hay, at whose instance execution might pass 
for implement. All this information is preserved 
in the “ Schedule,” or certified intimation of the 
arrestment, left with the Earl, and now singu- 
larly enough preserved amongst the muniments of 
the Roxburghe family. 

This Earl of Restanghe was, a month after- 
wards, created a Duke (April 25, 1707), with 
remainder to the heirs entitled to succeed to the 
earldom. 
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In the interesting account of the Financier by 
the late John Philip Wood, Esq., the marriage of 
Jean Law to Dr. Hay is mentioned. He is de- 
signed of Letham, and represented as having 
been a grand-nephew of Sir John Nisbet of 
Dirleton. Where Mr. Wood got the information 
is not stated ; but, as he was a very industrious and 
usually accurate genealogist, we have no doubt 


that he had good reason for what he asserted. 
M. 


Minor Hotes. 


Lavy Yester. — One of the city parishes of 
Edinburgh is named “ Lady Yester's,” and is so- 
called from Margaret Ker, daughter of Mark Ker, 
Commendator of Newbattle, and an Extraordinary 
Lord of Session. She was twice married ; viz. 
first, to Lord Hay of Yester; and, secondly, to 
Sir Andrew Ker, younger, of Fernyhirst. She 
died in 1647, leaving ten thousand marks to build 
achurch in Edinburgh, with other five thousand 
towards the maintenance of a minister for it. 

The church built accordingly was a plain unpre- 
tending structure. It had a small cemetery attached 
to it, and was demolished towards the beginning 
of the present century; its place being supplied 
by the much larger, but very inelegant building, 
which is now the parish church. 

On the outside of the wall of the old church 
there was a small tablet, with the following in- 
scription. As it has been removed to a much less 
conspicuous position, and is not much known — 
being besides quaint and curious—it seems to 
merit preservation in “N. & Q.:”"— 

“Tt’s needless to erect a marble tomb; 

The daily bread, that for the hungry womb, 

And bread of life thy bounty has provided, 

For hungry souls all times to be divided, 

World-lasting monuments shall reare, 

That will endure till Christ himself appear. 

Pos’ * was thy life, prepar’d thy happy end, 

Nothing in either was without commend ; 

Let it be the care of all who live hereafter 

To live and die like Margaret Lady Yester, 
Who died 15 March, 1647; her age 75.” 


G. 
Edinburgh. 


Vicorte pe Sacart.—The following grant by 
Louis XIII. of a pension to the Viconte de Sagart, 
said to be a Scotchman, is beautifully written on 
parchment, and is signed by the king in a fine 
strong hand, and countersigned by M. Lomenie, 
Secretary of State. The viscount being a native 
of North Britain, it would be very desirable to 
know who he was, as his true Scottish designation 











would probably be concealed by the title of honour. 
Perhaps some of your correspondents better versed | 
in French genealogies than myself could throw 
* This, it is presumed, means “ composed ” or “quiet.” 


light on the name. Many noble French families 
derive their origin from Scotland.‘ 

“ Auiourdhuy xxviij* de May mil six cent et unze le 
roy estant a Paris considerant les bons et agreables 
seruices qua cydeuant faictz au feu roy son Seigneur et 
pere le St Viconte de Sagart Escossois et pour luy 
donner moyen de continuer Sa Ma‘ de laduis de la royne 
regente sa mere luy a continue et confirme Ja pention 
de quater mil liures . . . . . a luy accordes par 
breuet du d* deffunct du xxvij¢ de Decembre mvj¢ et 
deux pour en estre paye chac" an par les tresoriers de son 
espargne chac™ en lannee de son exercice a commencer 
du premier jour de Januier dernier. Et a ceste fin veult 
le d* St Viconte de Sagart estre . . . et employe en estatz 
qui seront doresnauant dresses de ses pentionnaires pour 
la d* somm* de quater mil liures. Mayant a ceste fin 
commande luy en expedier le present breuet q'"* a signe 
de sa main et faict contersigner par moy son. . . secret 
destat et de ses commandemens et finances. Lours. 

“ De Lomenig, G.S.” 


Britisn VittacEs.—Interesting traces of these 
remote and rather rare archxological treasures 
may be yet clearly made out in Egton and Goat- 
land Moors, both situated at short distances west 
of the railroad, a few miles short of Whitby, 
Yorkshire. The former consists of some 150 pits, 
or more, cup-shaped, and on an average still 
about three feet six inches deep. The whole stand 
on an eminence, high on the moor, above the river 
Esk, covered with furze, &c., so that the actual 
number of pits cannot well be ascertained, 

A“ via” runs right through the village, which 
in the centre widens into a “ forum.” The pits 
on Goatland Moor are of the same size and de- 
scription, though not so numerous; nor does this 
specimen form so complete a village. It is situ- 
ated on a high and lonely spot, skirted on its 
western side by a wall of rugged rock, which 
constitutes a natural fortification. 

These must have been the abodes of the British 
in very early times. Here the half-wild sheep is 
found, and occasionally the grouse startles the 
cogitating antiquary as the disturbed bird rises 
on the wing with a shrill angry cry. It is to be 
hoped that these precious relics of antiquity may 
ever escape the ruthless destruction of the enemy 
of archeologists —the “greedy farmer.” The 
sites are barren and lonely enough to warrant the 
hope that it may be so. Locally these pits are 
called the “ Killing Pits.” A.V. W 


Forp’s “Perxin Warsecx.” —In Ford's fine 
history-play, Perkin Warbeck, I have found two 
(as they seem to me) obvious misreadings. I 
have used Moxon’s (now Routledge’s) edition. 
Act II. Se. 1, near the end, Warbeck has been 
received in state by King James of Scotland : — 

“ [ Exeunt all but the Ladies. 

“ Countess (of Crawford). I have not seen a gentleman 
Of a more brave aspect, or goodlier carriage ; 

His fortunes move not him—Madam, you are passionate. 

“ Kath. (daughter of Earl Huntley). Beshrew me, but 

his words have touch’d me home, 
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As if his cause concern’d me; I should pity him, 
If he should prove another than he seems,” &c. 

The words, “Madam, you are passionate,” 
plainly belong to Katherine, who treats with scorn 
the Countess’s sympathy for Warbeck. The 
Countess (not Katherine) then says, in justifica- 
tion, “ Beshrew me,” &c. 

Act II. Se. 3, near the end. Warbeck’'s low- 
born followers are discussing in a characteristic 
manner the chances of his enterprise. Astley, a 
scrivener, says : — 

“Spoken to the purpose, my fine-witted brother Ske- 
ton: for as no indenture but has his counterpane, no 
noverint but his condition or defeisance,” &c. 

“ Counterpane” should be written “ counter- 
pain,” i. e. penalty made and provided in case of 
infraction. J. B. P. 

Downing College, Cambridge. 

Roman Wirt anv Humovur.—A specimen may 


be found quoted in Godwyn’s Roman Antiquities, | 
lib. i. c. 14, edit. 1633, “ De Templo Castoris.” A | 


temple was built in honour of Castor and Pollux 
conjointly : — 

“Tn after ages it had the name only of Castor’s Temple. 
Whence arose the jest of M. Bibulus against his fellow- 
consul, Julius Caesar, saying: ‘It fared with him as it 
did with Pollux ;’ i. e. as this temple, which was created 
in honour of both the brethren, carried the name only of 
Castor’s Temple, so the great expenses in exhibiting 
shows in the time of their consulship, though they were 
deeper on Bibulus his side, yet Cesar carried away all the 
thanks and credit.” 


The joke might sometimes even still be ap- 
plicable. 
Francis TRENcH. 
Islip, Oxford. 


Queries. 


THE GRAVE OF ANNE BOLEYN.* 


In Miss Strickland’s “ Life of Anne Boleyn” 
(vol. iv. p. 293, London, 1842), occurs the follow- 
ing passage : — 

“In Anne Boleyn’s native county, Norfolk, a curious 
tradition has been handed down from father to son for 
upwards of three centuries, which affirms that her remains 
were secretly removed from the Tower Church, under 
cover of darkness, and privately conveyed to Salle Church, 
the ancient burial place of the Boleyns: and there the 
body was interred at midnight, with the holy rites that 
were denied to her by her royal husband, at her first 
unballowed funeral. 

“A plain black marble slab, without any inscription, 
is still shown in Salle Church as a monumental memorial 
of this queen; and is generally supposed, by all classes 
of persons in that neighbourhood, to cover her remains.” 


A short time ago I visited Salle Church, which 
is about thirteen miles from Norwich, and about 
a mile and a half from Reepham. I can bear 








[* See “N. & Q,” I* S. v. 464; xii. 382.—Ep.] 
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testimony to the tradition, which is still very 
strong amongst the inhabitants of the neighbour. 
hood, that in this church the remains of the un. 
fortunate queen were privately interred, soon after 
her execution. I also saw “the plain black mar. 
ble slab,” which is placed in the nave, nearl 
opposite to the pulpit; and underneath which the 
body of Anne Boleyn is supposed to be buried. 
But a gentleman in Norwich has informed me 
that, some few years ago, the “ slab” was removed, 
and the grave examined ; but that nothing could 
be discovered relative to the body of the queen. 
A skeleton was found, with the head attached to 
the corpse. 

Miss Strickland mentions, in the same volume 
(p. 294), that there exists another tradition, which 
points out the resting-place of the queen's re- 

| mains to be in the ancient church of Thornden. 
on-the-Hill, in Essex; and that in this church 
“a marble monument is pointed out by village 
antiquaries as the veritable monument of this 
| queen.” In a note, Miss Strickland quotes a de- 
| scription of the monument kindly sent to her by 
| Lady Petre, who remarks — 

| “that the monument has rather the appearance of a 
| shrine, which has been broken open. It may have con- 
| tained her heart or her head, for it is too short to contain 
a body; and, indeed, it seems to be of a more ancient 
date than the sixteenth century. The oldest people in 
the neighbourhood all declare that they have heard the 
tradition in their youth: from a previous generation of 
aged persons, who all affirmed it to be Anne Boleyn’s 
monument.” 

Such is the substance of her Ladyship’s com- 
munication. 

Can any of your correspondents throw some 
light on the historical grounds (if any) for these 
traditions? The tradition in favour of Salle 
Church seems to be the stronger of the two. 

J. Darton. 


Norwich. 


Ancrent Communion Prats Patens.—A beau- 
tiful specimen of an ancient paten, supposed to be 
of the fourteenth century, is still to be found at 
Wyke (or Weeke), near Winchester, and it is 
used at the present day. It is of silver, and was 
formerly gilt, traces of which are now very faint. 
The design consists of an “ Agnus Dei,” in a sunk 
central circle, round which eight ornamented foils 
are described ; while round the whole, on the rim, 
is this inscription : “ * cuntTa (cuncta?) : cREO: 
VIRTUTE : REGO : PIETATE : REFORMO.” 

Will any of your numerous readers refer us to 


other specimens of similar ancient art ? 
A. V. W. 


| Awnonymovs.—Who was the author or compiler 
| of a book entitled — 


“A Correct and familiar Exposition on the Common 
Prayer Book of the Church of England, extracted from 
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the most celebrated Authors, &c., by a Clergyman of 
the Church of England, London, 1735?” 
J. H. E. 


Antiquatep Speiiinc.—Can any correspon- 
dent inform me why the practice is still kept up 
of commencing certain surnames with a double f 
and a double 2, when such a mode of spelling, in old 
MSS., did not indicate a double letter, but simply 


represented the want of a more perfect capital ? | 


If one family surname, existing a century or two 


ago, and commencing with either of the above let- | 


ters, be allowed in print to retain the reduplica- 
tion, all others commencing with those initials are 
equally entitled to the privilege (?); and on the 
same principle we ought to find a V overruling the 
present U in such names: as, for example, Un- 
win, Ure, Urquhart, Upton; thus, Vnwin, Vre, 
Vrquhart, Vpton. 

Antiquated modes of spelling names are some- 
times very inconvenient, and in many instances 
would render them quite unintelligible in modern 
society. 

The strict adherence to the literal, instead of to 
the relative or equivalent in orthoepy, has been 
conceded seemingly to the Welsh; and, therefore, 
why not to orientals? In Persian and Hindos- 


tanee, &c., why is coercion used in order to make | 


names comprehensible, instead of allowing them 
to remain in their native purity without the in- 
termediate vowels, which we interpolate, and find 
so useful ? 

Amongst curiously spelt names, is that of 
“Smijth ;” which I am inclined to believe origi- 


nated in (I say so with all deference, however, to | 


the learned,) a clumsy use of a double i, for the 
purpose of showing the pronunciation y: double 
is being, I think, generally written # in old 
MSS. Thus the name “ Smijth” would be simply 
“Smyth,” as distinguished from Smith.* Sp. 


Bainsripce.—Wanted to know if there be any 
ancestors of Cardinal Bainbridge, who died in 
1514, and was a native of Westmoreland. I be- 
lieve there are some female ancestors, but cannot 
trace them. 

Also the father of Edward Bainbrig, of Hawkin 
Hall, Kirby Lonsdale, living 1613. Also of the 
ancestors of Edward, Henry Abraham and Samuel 
Bainbriges, who were living at Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, Leicestershire, in 1582 and 1609. Also 
of the Thomas or Christopher Bainbrigge, of 
Kirby Lonsdale, who is said to have expelled 
Milton from college, and who had nineteen chil- 
dren, and who they were. Also, of Dionysius 
Bainbridge, of Scoton, in Yorkshire, living at 
the time of the Gunpowder Plot, and afterwards. 
Any one living in Leicestershire, Derbyshire, 





_* In Lists of Foreign Protestants, §c., published by the 
Camden Society, we find, “ Marij de Smith,” “ Marij 
Harris,” at p. 91. 
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Notts, Yorkshire, and Westmoreland, will greatly 
| oblige the querist by giving information of any 
| branches of these families. The querist will be 
| most happy to make any researches in London 
| upon any subject, in return, where the querist 
| can consult all the MSS. &c. at the Reading 
| Room, British Museum, &c. &c., and would be 

most happy to give up much time for their re- 

search, if any person will kindly do the same in 
B. A. H. 


Ricnarp Westsroox Baxer.—In White's 
| Leicester and Rutland Directory (1863), p. 784, is 
| an account of the late Richard Westbrook Baker, 
of Cottesmore, a very distinguished agriculturist 
and the inventor of the Rutland plough. I shall 
| be glad to ascertain the date of his death. He is 
| noticed in Burke’s Zanded Gentry and Walford’s 
County Families. S. Y. R. 


Sie Cuarces Carturore.— Charles Calthrope, 

of Lincoln's Inn, read on the law of copyholds at 

| Furnival’s Inn, in Trinity Term, 1562. He re- 
presented the borough of Eye, in Suffolk, in the 
Parliament which met May 8, 1572. In 1575, 
| Lady Elizabeth Calthrope and he had the manors 
| of Hempstede and Ingham, in Norfolk (but he is 
| not named in Blomefield’s History of Norfolk). On 


| the various counties named. 


| June 22, 1584, he was constituted Attorney- 
General of Ireland ; which office he held for nearly 

twenty-two years. He occurs as a Knight in the 
Commission of 1605, for making new shires in 
Ireland. Under a privy seal of April 19, 1606, 
and letters patent of May 29, in the same year, 
he was constituted one of the justices of the 
| Common Pleas in Ireland. His Reading on Copy- 
| holds was published, London, 4to, 1635. When 
did he die? And was he related, and how, to 
Sir Henry Calthrope, Recorder of London, who 
died Aug. 20, 1637 P 

C. H. & Taomrson Cooper. 





Cambridge. 

Exrraorpisarr Decree or CoLp IN THE 
Monta or Juns.— An old man, who died about 
thirty years ago at the age of seventy-six, in- 
formed me that, in his young days, it happened 
that almost all the sheep in the district round 
Andover, in North Hants and South Wilts, 
chanced to be shorn upon June 10; and that, on 
the night following, there supervened so intense a 
degree of cold, that nearly the whole of those that 
had undergone the operation perished. 

An old woman informs me that she remembers 
hearing her father and others talk about it; and 
particularly, that a farmer on the estate of Bid- 
desden, in the parish of Ludgershall, had a flock 
of three hundred shorn: most of which died, while 
those that survived were very long of recovering 
from the effects. 

Can any of your readers, that may have a regis- 
| ter of the weather extending so far back, inform 
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me when it was that a degree of cold so remark- 
able at so advanced a period of the year took 
place? Also, whether it was general, or confined 
to the locality mentioned — being that from which 
I now address you ? C. M. 

Andover, Hants. 

Cunetrorm Inscrirtions.—Has there been any 
attempt made to draw any comparison between 
the Biblical Chaldee, Syriac, Tarquinic, or Rab- 
bin Chaldee, and the language of the cuneiform 
inscriptions ? The principle of such a comparison 
to have been made upon the principles of Bopp’s 
Vergleichende Grammatik. If no such comparison 
has as yet been instituted, can any of your philo- 
logists help me in naming to me some papers of 
Philological Societies, English or Asiatic, bearing 
upon such points of Vergleichende Grammatik ? 

J. M. Furrer. 

34, Chapel Street, Grosvenor Square. 

Epwarps Famiry.— What are the arms and 
crest borne by the Edwards's of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
one grant only I believe being made for both 
counties? and what was the date of the grant, and 
the motto (if any) then used ? Also, what is the 
etymology of the word Edwards? I wish to as- 
certain its meaning. F. 


GerneaLocicaLt.— Thomas Lamplugh, who was 
living, 1584, at Little Riston, or Ruston-Parva, 
near Great Driffield and Kilham, East Riding of 
Yorkshire, and who came from Skellsmore (or 
Scalesmoor), and Lamplugh in Cumberland (being 
grandson of Thomas, brother of Sir John Lam- 
plugh), married Jane, daughter of Robert Fairfax 
of Pockthorpe —a place near Little Riston, as 
above. He, Thomas Lamplugh, was grandfather 
of Thomas Lamplugb, of Thwing and Octon, after- 
wards archbishop of York. Can any of your 
Yorkshire contributors inform me in regard to 
the family of Fairfax of Pockthorpe, from what 
branch of that name it may be descended, whether 
from that of Walton and Gilling, or Denton and 
Steeton, &c. ? F. L. B. D. 


Tue Gorpsmita Crus.— Some years since a 
literary association, styled the Goldsmith Club, 
was established in Dublin. Is it extant? and to 
whom is application to be made for a copy of the 
rules? An early answer will oblige. y Hadi 


Greek anp Roman Games. — Can you oblige 
my curiosity by furnishing some account of the 
games mentioned in the following passage from 
one of Justinian’s Constitutions ? — 

“ Deinde ordinent quinque ludos, monobolon, conto- 
monobolon, quintarum contacem sine fibuld, et perichyten, et 
hippicen, quibus sine dolo atque callidis machinationibus 
ludere permittimus.”; 

I have consulted all the available authorities on 
Greek and Roman antiquities, {but can find no 
mention of them.' Uovyte. 

Capetown. 





Miss Gumuey, Countess or Batu. — 

“ He” (Bolingbroke) “ was seen riding in the Parks by 
the side of Miss Gumley—the fashionable frail one of the 
day.”—Fraser’s Mag. for June, 1863, p. 688. 


This lady was afterwards married to William 
Pulteney. In the Scots Mag. (about 1775) are 
some verses addressed to her, and there attri- 
buted to Pope; but I cannot find them in my 
edition of his Works. They end thus : — 


“ And charming Gumley’s lost in Pulteney’s wife.” 


In the same magazine it is somewhere stated 
that, “in the History of the Flagejlants, said to be 
written by De Lolme, is an indecent story re- 
specting Miss Gumley, afterwards Countess of 
Bath.” I have looked over De Lolme’s work, and 
cannot find any trace of such a story. 

Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, in speaking of 
the new appointments in 1742—and, in particular, 
of those of Harry Vane and Harry Farnese—thus 
introduces Lady Bath : — 

“ Though with joint lives and debts before 
Harry’s estate was covered o'er, 
This Irish place repairs it ; 
Unless that story should be true, 
That he receives but half his due, 
And the new Countess shares it. 
“'T is said besides, that t’otherjHarry 
Pays half the fees of Secretary 
To Bath’s ennobled doxy ; 
If so, good use of power she makes, 
The Treasury of each kingdom takes, 
And holds them both by proxy.” 
N. F. H. for Wit, vol. iii. p. 6. 
Earl Nugent also says, on the same subject : — 
“ How Sandys, in sense and person queer, 
Jumped from a patriot to a peer, 
No mortal can tell why; 
How Pulteney trucked the fairest fame 
For a Right Honorable name, 
To call his vixen by,” &c.—Jbid. p. 48. 

I wish to learn the parentage, and more de- 

tailed history, of this “ vixen.”* 


“ Proclaim him as rich as a Jew, 
Yet attempt not to reckon his bounties; 
You may say he is married—that’s true: 
Yet speak not a word of his Countess.” 
Ibid. p. 16. 


W. D. 


Jupes Hort.—In Harl. MS. 1476, fol. 288, is 
a pedigree of Holt commencing with “ Holt, one 
of the Judges of the Coiion Pleas.” From him 
descended another ‘“‘ Holt, somtime a Frere in 
Woburne Abbey, and upon y* suppression mar® 
and had issue,” viz. George Holt of Much Brick- 
hill, co. Bucks, who (by Elizabeth Meade) was 
father of Francis Holt of Much Brickhill, 1634, 
Lawrence Holt of London, clothworker; and 





(* Some few notices of this lady will be found in 
“N. & Q.” 3'4 S, ii, 401, in the article “ Satirical Print 
against Bolingbroke.”—Ep. “ N. & Q.”) 
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Anthony Holt of Stepney. At what period did 
the above Judge Holt live, and was he descended 
from the Holts of Grislehurst, Lancashire, from 
whom Chief Justice Holt derived ? C. J. R. 


“ SronEwALL” Jackxson.—In a communication 
to The Times of June 11, it is stated that “ Thomas 


Jefferson Jackson was born in Western Virginia | 


in January, 1824. His great-grandfather and 

great-grandmother were both English,” &c. Can 

any one say of what family and place they were ? 
Quicksser. 


James Arms.—A Welsh family of this name, 
of Cardigan or Caermarthenshire, used as its arms : 
Arg. a sheaf of five arrows sa., banded gu., quar- 
tering two or three other coats. It is believed to 
be extinct in the male line about fifty years; but 
I am anxious to learn any particulars concerning 
the family, and their right to the arms, &c. 

BaRRIsTER. 


Epwarp Jones.—Edward Jones of the Inner 
Temple published Index to Records called the 


Originalia and Memoranda, Lond. 2 vols. fol., | 


1795. The dedication to Sir Archibald Mac- 
donald is dated Inner Temple, July 28, 1793. 
Information respecting the author of this useful 
and important work is desired. S. Y. R. 


Frencu Lecenpv. — There is a story, for which 
I have lately searched in vain, though I believe 
it is mentioned in one of Dumas’s histories, that 
the ancestress of Diane de Poitiers, or of Madame 
de Montespan, or of some other beautiful French 
favourite, was a fairy, who lived secretly in a de- 
serted part of the castle of some great and noble 
family. If any one can tell me where I shall find 
the story I shall be grateful, as I have a strong 
reason for wishing to refer to it. L. M. M. R. 


New Ross, co. Wexrorp.—What are the best 
sources of information respecting the history of 
the borough of New Ross, in the county of Wex- 
ford? Are the records of the late municipal cor- 
poration extant? If so, in whose custody? and 
from what year do they date ? Your correspondent 
Y. S. M. may perhaps be able to supply some in- 
formation. ABBBA, 


Latis Version or tae Psatms. — There was 
formerly in use in the chapel of Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford, a Latin Prayer Book, consisting of a 
version of the Psalms, and a short but most ap- 
propriate service for morning and evening. This 
provision of our wise forefathers for at once 
siding learning and devotion has, I believe, for 
whatever reason, been for some time set aside. 
It is not, however, so much my object at this 
time to complain of the disuse of this venerable 
service, as to inquire whether any alumnus of the 

ollege can give me information relative to the 
authorship of the version of the Psalms above- 


mentioned ? It appears to me both faithful and 
elegant, and bears, to my mind, some traces of 
having been made from the original Hebrew. It 
certainly differs widely in expression from any 
| of the recognised Latin versions I have met with. 
| The question occurs to me whether it may not 
have been the production of Degory Wheare, 
| formerly Principal of the College, under its old 
| title of Gloucester Hall. He was Camden Pro- 
fessor of History (I believe the first), and author 
of several Latin works. Born 1573, died_1647. 
F. K. 








| Bath. 


| Cuaret or St. Rapnaet, Kixeston.— In the 
| description of the marriage of the Duc de Chartres, 
| given in The Times of June 12, the ceremony is 
stated to have taken place in the “ Chapel of St. 
Raphael,” Kingston-upon-Thames. Is that chapel 
really dedicated to St. Raphael? and can any of 
the readers of “N. & Q.” inform me when and by 
whom it was consecrated? ‘There is, I am told, 
a strange story upon the subject current in the 
| neighbourhood. C. O. 








Rooks Famiry.—lI should be obliged to any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” to inform me of the descent 
of Colonel Charles Rooke, who, early in the war 
consequent upon the French Revolution, raised a 
regiment of Light Dragoons, which were de- 
nominated “The Windsor Foresters ;" and which, 
two or three years afterwards, arrived and were 
stationed at this city, with a detachment at Fort 
George (N. B.), where they remained a consider- 
able time. 

I know not if the family came originally from 
Sir George Rooke, the gallant Admiral who im- 
mortalised himself by the capture of Gibraltar; 
but I am inclined to think Lieut.-General James 
Rooke, M.P., and Colonel of the 38th Foot, who 
commanded the Severn District, and was sta- 
tioned at Bristol, was related to Colonel Charles 
Rooke. A most formidable riot took place among 
the colliers of Kingswood, which threatened the 
peace of the city of Bristol, while the Lieut.- 
General commanded the troops at Bristol; which, 
with the most consummate prudence and judg- 
ment, he appeased without the effusion of blood. 

STEMMA. 





Aberdeen. 


Sansxrit.—Can any of your numerous readers 
inform me who was the first European scholar 
that published a grammar on the Sanskrit Lan- 
guage? I remember reading, some few years 
ago, in a work on Sanskrit literature, that the 
author was a German and a Carmelite monk, who 
retired to Rome after he had lived many years in 
India. I also remember that the title of the 
grammar was a long one, beginning thus: Sidha- 
rubam seu Grammatica Samscrdamica, &c. 
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What are the dates of publication of the fol- 


lowing Sanskrit works: 1. The Bhagavadgita,' 
translated by Wilkins; 2. The Hitopadésa;? and 
3. The Sakuntala,’ translated by W. Jones? Which 
is the best modern grammar on Sanskrit ? 

J. Darron. 

Norwich. 

Marc pe Utson. —I have in my possession a 
print (?), 8 in. by 12, representing Mare de Ulson, 
Chevalier Sieur de la Colombiére. He is dressed 
in armour, and wears a star on his left breast. 
His crest consists of a helmet, side-long, open 
faced, and with gardevisure ; and is wreathed with 
a torse, from which springs a man’s left hand, 
holding a club. Behind all is a mantle. “N. 
Regnesson, sculp.; R. Nantual, effigiem del.; F. 
Channeau, figur.” 

If any of your readers are able to give any in- 
formation as to the date of the print, or as to who 
Mare de Ulson was, they will much oblige 

H. T. Laurence. 

P.S. His supporters are a salvage man with a 

club, and a lion. 


Very Reverenp. — What entitles a clergyman 
of the Church of Rome to be styled “ Very Re- 
verend ?” In the United Church of England and 
Ireland that designation is confined, if I mistake 
not, to Deans; but it is not so in the Church of 
Rome. ARBBA. 


“Waen tHe Devit quotes Latin, THE Priests 
Go To Prarsrs.”"— Where can I find any instances 
of the use of this, or a somewhat similar proverb ? 
or any explanation of its origin and meaning ? 

J. 


Queries with Answers. 


Rosert Anperson, THE Cumprran Post.—I 
have in my possession a volume of poems, “ Bal- 
lads in the Cumberland Dialect, by R. Anderson, 
with Notes and a Glossary,” printed and published 
at Carlisle 1805, by W. Hodgson. Many of the 
ballads are very interesting, if not for their poet- 
ical beauties, for at least their vivid illustrations 
of local surnames, and for the provincial dialect 
in which they are written. He is, I believe, the 
author of several other works, which I have been 
unable to obtain. As I am particularly desirous 
to collect information respecting our humble and 
less-known poets, I made inquiries of a friend in 
Carlisle. He tells me that the only information 
he has been able to collect is that contained in 
the following paragraph, which has been at some 
time cut from a Carlisle newspaper, but the name 
of the paper is not given : — 

“ Carlisle, Sept. 29, 1833.—On Thursday last, Sept. 26, 
the Cumbrian Bard, Robert Anderson, author of ‘Cum- 


(2 1785. 2 1787, 3 1789.] 
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berland,’ and other songs and ballads, the ‘ Rose of 
Corbye,’ and other poems, departed this life in the poor 
house, Carlisle, broken hearted, the victim of neglect, 
The manner of his death leaves a stigma upon the nobility 
and gentry of the county of Cumberland, as from his 
simple and frugal habits, a mere trifle weekly would have 
sufficed for his maintenance, and preserved the proud 
heart of the poor old poet from the degrading feeling of 
his becoming a common pauper.” 


I should be glad if any of your readers in that 
part of England can supply me with information 
as to the life and character of the man. By the 
preface to the work I have named, I observe that 
the Notes and Glossary were supplied by Mr. 
Thomas Sanderson, a gentleman who at one time 
enjoyed some local celebrity. They are curious 
and valuable. T.B 


{An interesting biography of this Cumbrian bard will 
be found in the following work, no date, but published 
about 1840: Ballads of the Cumberland Dialect, by Robert 
Anderson, with Notes, descriptive of the Manners and 
Customs of the Cumberland Peasantry; a Glossary of 
Local Words; and a Life of the Author. Alnwick, 
Printed by W. Davison. The writer states, that “to- 
wards the close of Anderson’s life, a few of his old friends 
and admirers, much to their honour, entered into a sub- 
scription to provide for him; and under their fostering 
care he was comfortably boarded and lodged in Annet- 
well Street, Carlisle, where he expired on the evening of 
the 26th of September, 1833, after a gradual decay of his 
vital powers. His remains were decently interred on the 
Sunday following in St. Mary’s churchyard, his native 

arish, being followed to the grave by many who had 
ong cherished towards him the warmest feelings of 
friendship as a man, and of admiration as a poet.”)} 


Tom Moopy’s Buriat Pxiace. — Most of your 
readers must be acquainted with the coloured en- 
graving representing the funeral of the celebrated 
huntsman Tom Moody, and also with the song 
upon the subject. A friend of mine assures me 
that the church has — . 


* A local habitation and a name” 


in Leicestershire, and that the “ view halloo” was 
really given over the grave of the departed fox- 
hunter in obedience to his last wishes. Query, 
Where is the church? When was the song 
written? Who was the author? Did the ci- 
cumstances traditionally recorded take place? I 
have heard that a huntsman of the late Thomas 
Assheton Smith requested, not that a “ view hal- 
loo” should be raised over his grave, but that his 
favourite horse should be buried with him. 
Oxontensis. 
[Thomas Moody, the veteran sportsman and whipper- 
in for thirty years to George Forester’s fox-hounds im 
Shropshire, died in 1796. In the notices of his funeral at 
the time, it is stated that he was carried to his grave by 
a number of old earth-stoppers, and attended by many 
sporting friends, who heartily mourned for him. Direct 
after the corpse, his favourite horse (named by him 


| Old Soul”), followed, carrying his last fox’s brush at the 


front of his bridle, his cap, whip, boots, spurs, and girdle, 
across the saddle. After the burial service was read, he 
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had, by his own desire, three clear rattling View Halloos 
given over the grave. 
“Tom thus spoke his friends, ere he gave up his breath— 
‘Since I see you're resolv'd to be in at the Death, 
One favour bestow—’t is the last 1 shall crave; 
Give a rattling View Halloo thrice over my grave: 
And unless at that Warning I lift up my head, 
My boys! you may fairly conclude I am dead!’ 
Honest Tom was obey’d, and the shout rent the sky, 
For ev’ry voice join’d in th’ enlivening !—cry. 
Tally ho! Hark forward! 
Tally ho! Tally ho!” 
This spirited ballad was written by William Pearce, a 
jramatic writer; set to music by William Shield; and 
frequently sung in private circles by Charles Incledon, 
who has printed it in his Collection of Songs, The Wan- 
dering Melodist, 8vo. We have not been able to trace 
the locality where he was interred. } 


} 


Groraia.— Can you inform me under what 
circumstances General Oglethorpe proceeded to 
colonise Georgia in America in 1732? Also whe- 
ther a list exists of the persons who accompanied 
him ? SPENCER. 

Edinburgh. 

The settlement of a colony between the rivers Savan- 

and Alatamaha became the subject of contemplation 
in England in the year 1732, with a view to the accom- 
modation of poor people in the United Kingdom, and for 
the further security of Carolina. A fund was raised for 
conveying indigent emigrants to this part of America free 
ofexpense. The project was encouraged by letters pa- 
tent from George II. in June 1732, and in honour of the 
king, the new province was called Georgia. General 
Oglethorpe, as one of the trustees, and at his own ex- 
pense, accompanied the emigrants, about 116 in number, 
and soon after their arrival, in the commencement of the 
year 1733, they marked the spot on which Savannah now 
stands, as the most proper for the foundation of their | 
settlement. Many of the names of the first settlers will be 
found affixed to a petition printed in 4 True and Histori- 
cal Narrative of the Colony of Georgia, from the First 
Settlement thereof until this present period, 1741, re- 
_ in the first volume of Tracts relating to the 
lonies of North America, collected by Peter Force, 
Washington, 1836; also in another tract which follows | 
it, entitled An Account of the Colony of Georgia from its 
First Establishment, 1741. The scheme, however, was not 
successful, and in 1752, the company resigned their patent, 
and Georgia became a royal province. The office of the 
trustees was in Old Palace Yard, Westminster, and their 
papers and documents are most probably now in the State 
Paper Office. } 


Green Gace (3 S. iii. 449.) —I believe the 
origin of the name is simply that the plum was 
brought to this country by a member of the Gage 
family (I think a Sir Thomas Gage of Hengrave, in 
Suffolk) some time in the last century. My family 
of the last generation were intimate with the Gage 
family, and I am almost certain I have heard them 
allude to the circumstance; but any horticultural 
dictionary would speedily clear up the matter. 
Macdonald's Gardening Dictionary certainly would, 
but Iam at this moment absent from my books. 

H. M. Herps. 


[We have not Macdonald’s Dictionary of English Gar- 
dening within reach; but on turning to Macintosh’s 
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| Chartreuse monastery near Paris.” 


| two passages occur ? 
| [The passage from Ovid will be found in Met. ii. 
254: — 
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Book of the Garden, ed. 1855, ii. 531, we find the fol- 
lowing statement respecting the green gage: “Of early 
origin; introduced to England by Lord Gage from the 
* Macintosh, however, 
enumerates several other sorts of gage. There are the 
imperial gage, Lawson's golden gage, the purple gage, 
the red gage, the Woolston black gage, and the yellow 
gage. Now one can hardly suppose that a// this numer- 
ous family of the Gage owes its English introduction to 
Lord Gage. Although therefore (supposing that his lord- 
ship did really introduce the green gage), the correspon- 
dence as to name is certainly a remarkable coincidence, 
we still think it possible that in the various expressions, 
golden gage, green gage, red gage, &c., gage is Quetsche, 
a plam. } 


Tue Nirz.—In a recent article in The Times 
on the African discoveries, there was a quotation in 
English from Ovid to the effect, that “when the 
horses of the sun ran away with his chariot, the 


| river Nile fled in dismay to the ends of the earth.” 


And reference is also made to Herodotus as never 
having found any man who could tell him where 
the Nile had its source. May I ask where these 
MATHEMATICUS. 


“Nilus in extremum fugit perterritus orbem,” &c. 

Herodotus makes the statement in question with a 
slight qualification. No person answered his inquiries 
respecting the source of the Nile save one, who, the His- 
torian says, seemed to be joking (ii. 28):— 

Tob 8& NelAov tas mnyas obre Aiyurriay, obre 
A:Biwr, obre ‘EAAHvav tay éuol amixouévey és Adyous 
ovdels imécyxero cidévas, ci wh ev Alyirry dv Sdi wir 3 
Yeaupariori)s Tay ipsv xpnudrwv rijs A@nvalas. Obros 
3° fuorye walfew eddnee, pduevos cidévar arpexéws, 
we. T. A, 

At the commencement of the next § Herodotus adds — 
“AdAou 5é ovdevds ovdévy Cdurduny wvbéc0a. 

From no other person could he learn anything on the 
subject. ] 


Purases. — What is the origin of the phrase, 
“To crush a cup of wine?” Also of the similar 
one, “ To crack a bottle ?” J. H. E. 

[These cant phrases most probably originated in the 
sixteenth century; and seem, says Steevens, in his notes 
to Shakspeare, “to have been common among low peo- 
ple.” So, in the Two Angry Women of Abington, 1599: 
“ Fill the pot, hostess,—and we'll crush it.” Again, in 
Hoffman's Tragedy, 1631: “ We'll crush a cup of thine 
own country wine.” Again, in George a Green, Old Plays, 
iii. 51: “ Come, George, we'll crush a pot before we part.” 

From the following reliable anecdote, recorded by Lin- 
schoten, the naval historian, of Sir Richard Greenville, it 
would appear that “ crushing the cup ” was literally prac- 
tised by that fiercest of all Elizabeth’s admirals: “He 
was of so hard a complexion, that often, when he had 
other captains for his guests, be would carouse three or 
four glasses of wine, and then in a bravery take the 
glasses between his teeth, crush them in pieces, and swal- 
low them, so that the blood sometimes ran out of his 
mouth. This was told me (adds Linschoten) by divers 
credible persons, who had many times seen him do it.” 
This brutal exhibition of drunken bravery was not quite 
obsolete in the last century. ] 
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Foreien Exuistment Act. — Some ten or fif- 
teen years ago, I believe, the government of the 
day commenced and afterwards dropped a prose- 
cution under the Foreign Enlistment Act, similar 
to the present case of the “ Alexandra.” I have 
tried in vain to discover when and what this was. 
Can any of your correspondents assist me ? 

MatHemaricvs. 


(Our correspondent probably alludes to the case of the 
Bombay steamer in 1849, which, having been hired or 
purchased by the Provisional Government of Sicily, was 
seized in this country. On April 27, in reply to a ques- 
tion from Mr. D'Israeli, Lord John Russell stated, that 
there being reason to believe that the Bombay steamer 
had come under the provisions of the Foreign Enlistment 
Act, the Board of Admiralty detained the vessel. The 
owners of the vessel made representations, stating that 
there was no legal reason for detaining the steamer. The 
opinions of the Jaw officers of the Crown had been asked, 
bat had not yet been delivered,” &c.—See Hansard, Third 
Series, vol. 104, p. 933.] 


Arrack on Georce IV. —Can you inform me 
where is to be found an account of an attack upon 
George IV. when Prince of Wales in his carriage 
in London, in St. James’s Street or Piccadilly, I 
think ? LI once saw the story in print, but for- 
get where. Among the persons with the prince 
was, as I recollect, Lord Clements. Kappa. 

[We presume our correspondent refers to the daring 
outrage committed on the person of the Prince Regent 
on his return from the House of Lords, Jan. 28, 1817. It 
occurred between Carlton House Gardens and the Stable 
Yard Gate. The Duke of Montrose and Lord James 
Murray, as the Lords in waiting, accompanied the Prince 
in the state carriage. For the particulars of this violent 
attack consult the newspapers of that date, also the Gent. 
iy of Jan. 1817, p. 79, and the Annual Register, vol. 
ix. 

Panrisuss or Encianp. — How can I obtain a 
list of the parishes in each county in England, 
and near what town is Shilling Green? In a 
document which I possess, the former of these 
words is indistinctly written, and may be read 
Milling. F, 

[ The most authentic list of parishes in Great Britain is 
printed in the Index to the Census Tables presented to 
both Houses of Parliament. We cannot discover in this 
list or in Adams’s Index Villaris either Shilling or Mil- 
ling Green. } 

Suerirrs or Cornwatt.— Where can I find, 
except in Fuller’s Worthies, an authentic list of 
the Sheriffs of Cornwall from the earliest Norman 
times ? Kappa. 

[The list required, we are inclined to think, can only 
be drawn up from the various Catalogues of Sheriffs to be 
found in the manuscripts specified by Mr. Sims in his 
Manual for the Genealogist, §c. edit. 1856, pp. 334, 335.] 

Joun Bunyan. — Can any one supply a copy of 
the baptismal register of John Bunyan, the author 
of The Pilgrim's Progress ? R. D. S. W. 

in George Offor, in his Memoir of John Bunyan 
¢ orks, edit. 1862, vol. i. p. ii.), informs us that the Kev. 
- H. A. Rudd, the vicar of Elstow, had kindly furnished 





him with extracts from the registers of all the entries 


relative to the Bunyan family, and further adds that «jt 
7) yet been discovered that he was christened a 
ail. 

Coxvocation Journats.— Where can I find 
records of all the proceedings of Convocation in 
the Province of Canterbury for the last fifteen 
years? I am aware they have been till lately very 
unpractical, but there must surely be some account 
of them besides the Journals of the House, which 
I am not allowed to get at. MATHEMATICUs, 

From the year 1853 the proceedings of Convocation 
wiil be found in a periodical first entitled Synodalia, and 
afterwards The Journal of Convocation. Full reports of 
its deliberations also appeared in The Guardian news- 
paper. } 


Replies. 
SHAKSPEARE’S SHYLOCK UN-SHYLOCKED, 
(3"¢ S. iii. 364.) 


Your correspondent will find the required tale in 
the “ Life of Sixtus V. translated from the Italian 
of Gregorio Leti by Ellis Farneworth, fol., p. 299. 
Printed by W. Bowyer, and sold by C. Bathurst at 
the Cross Keys against St. Dunstan’s Church, 
Fleet Street, 1754.” The tale is as follows: — 

“It was currently reported in Rome, that Drake had 
taken and plundered St. Domingo, in Hispaniola, and 
carry’d off an immense booty. This account came ins 
private letter to Paul Secchi, a very considerable mer- 


| chant in the city, who had large concerns in those parts, 


which he had insured. Upon receiving this news, he 
sent for the insurer, Samson Ceneda, a Jew, and ac- 
quainted him with it. The Jew, whose interest it was 
to have such a report thought false, gave many reasons 
why it could not possibly be true: and at last, work’d 
himself up into such a passion, that he said, ‘ I'll lay you 
a pound of my flesh it is a lie.’ Such sort of wagers, it 
is well known, are often propos’d by people of strong 
passions, to convince others that are incredulous or ob- 
stinate. Nothing is more common than to say, ‘I'll lay 
my life on it; I'll forfeit my right hand, if it is not true, 
ie.” 
“Secchi, who was of a fiery hot temper, reply'd: ‘If 
you like it, I'll lay you 1000 crowns against a pound of 
your flesh that it is true.’ The Jew accepted the wager, 
and the articles were immediately executed between 
them, the substance of which was, ‘ That if Secchi won, 
he would himself cut the flesh, with a sharp knife, from 
whatever part of the Jew’s body he pleased.’ Unfor- 
tunately for the Jew, the truth of the account was soon 
after confirmed by other advices, from the West Indies, 
which threw him almost into distraction; especially, 
when he was informed that Secchi had solemnly sworn 
he would compel him to the exact literal performance of 
his contract, and was determined to cut a pound of flesh 
from that part of his body which it is not necessary to 
mention. Upon this he went to the Governor of Rome, 
and begg’d that he would inter; in the affair, and use 
his authority to prevail with Secchi to accept of 1000 
pistoles, as an equivalent for the pound of flesh; but the 
Governor, net dosing to take upon him to determine & 
case of so uncommon a nature, made a report of it to 
the Pope, who sent for them both, and having heard the 
articles read, and informed himself perfectly of the whole 
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affair, from their own mouths, said, ‘ When contracts 
are made, it is just they should be fulfilled, as we intend 
this shall: take a knife, therefore, Secchi, and cut a 
pound of flesh from any part you please, of the Jew's 
body. We would advise you, however, to be very care- 
fal: for if you cut but a scruple, or a grain, more or 
less than your due, you shall certainly be hanged. Go, 
and bring hither your knife, and a pair of scales, and let 
it be done in our presence.’ 

“The merchant, at these words, began to tremble like 
an aspen leaf, and throwing himself at his Holiness’s feet, 
with tears in his eyes protested, ‘ It was far from his 
thoughts to insist upon the performance of the contract.’ 
And being asked by the Pope what he demanded, 
answered, ‘ Nothing, Holy Father, but your benediction, 
and that the articles may be torn in pieces.’ Then, 
turning to the Jew, he asked him, ‘ What he had to say 
and whether he was content?’ The Jew answered, ‘ He 
thought himself extremely happy to come off at so easy 
arate, and that he was perfectly content.’ ‘ But we are 
notcontent,’ replied Sixtus; ‘ nor is there sufficient satis- 
faction made to our laws: we desire to know, what au- 
thority you have to lay such wagers? The subjects of 
princes are the property of the state, and have no right 
todispose of their bodies, nor any part of them, without 
the express consent of their sovereign.’ 

“They were both immediately sent to prison, and the 
Governor ordered to proceed against them with the ut- 
most severity of the law, that others might be deterred 
by their example from laying any more such wagers. 
The governor, thinking to please Sixtus, and willing to 
know what sort of punishment he had a mind should 
be inflicted on them, said, ‘ Without doubt they had 
been guilty of a great crime, and he thought they de- 
served to be fined each of them 1000 crowns.’ ‘To be 
fined, each of them 1000 crowns!’ answered Sixtus, ‘ Do 
you think that sufficient? What! shall any of our sub- 
jects presume to dispose of his life without our permis- 
sion? Is it not evident that the Jew has actually sold 
his life, by consenting to have a pound of flesh cut from 
his body? Is not this a direct suicide? And is it not 
likewise true that the merchant is guilty of downright 
premeditated murder?..... Shall two such villains be 
excused for a simple fine?..... Let them both be 
hanged; do you pass the sentence upon them, and we 
will take care of the rest.’ In a word, they were both 
condemned to suffer death. . . . As Secchi was of a very 
good family, and the Jew one of the most leading men 
of the Synagogue, they both had recourse to petitions. . . 
Sixtus, who did not really design to put them to death, 
but to deter others from such practices, at last consented 
to change the sentence to that of the galleys, with liberty 
to buy off that too by paying each of them 2000 crowns 
to the use of the hospital before they were released.” 

Such is the story related by Gregorio Leti. I 
have shortened it a little towards the end, by 
leaving out a few sentences in consideration for 
your space. A Constant Reaper. 





I find the following in Charles Knight's Studies 
of Shakspeare, p. 232 : — 

_“ There is a remarkable story told by Gregorio Leti, in 
his Life of Pope Sixtus the Fifth, in which the debtor 
and creditor of The Merchant of Venice change places. 
The debtor is the Jew,—the revengeful creditor, the 
Christian ; and this incident is said to have happened at 

me in the time of Sir Francis Drake. This, no doubt, 
was a pure fiction of Leti, whose narratives are by no 
means to be received as authorities.” 
“AXeds. 





DANISH AND NORWEGIAN. 
(3" §. iii. 345, 418.) 


These are commonly spoken of as two languages. 
Adelung, as quoted by Mr. Bucxron, seems to 
speak positively on the subject. Professor Frae- 
dersdorff, on the contrary, in his Introduction to 
Danish or Norwegian, constantly speaks of them 
as being the same; and refers to Miinch, a Nor- 
wegian author, in support of the assertion that the 
Norwegian is “virtually a Germanic dialect.” 
The following note by Rask, in the preface to his 
Danish Grammar (2nd edit., London, 1847), may 
serve to throw some light on these conflicting 
statements : — 

“Throughout the kingdom of Norway, the Danish 
lapguage, though pronounced with a peculiar accent, is 
used to this day in speaking and writing, in the pulpit, 
and in public affairs of every description. Several natives, 
however, since the union with Sweden, seem to pride 
themselves particularly on calling it Norwegian; nor is 
it to be denied that even before the celebrated Holberg, 
the Norwegians had an honourable share in cultivating 
and improving it: but that its whole present form originated 
in Denmark is an historical fact beyond dispute. From 
hence it was propagated to Norway, especially about the 
time of Luther’s Reformation ; when literature and learn- 
ing were in a very low state, and almost totally extinct 
in that country, and the old Norse greatly corrupted and 
dissolved into rustic dialects or provincialisms. Hence 
no attempt was ever made to translate the Holy Scrip- 
tures into Norse; nor any polemical pamphlet, either for 
or against the Catholic party published; nor any sermon 
or work of instruction and education compiled; nor any 
law promulgated in Norwegian after that time.” 


Danish, therefore, is evidently the prevailing 
language in Norway. The original language of 
the country, the “ Old Norse,” only still lingering 
in some of the more remote districts, and among 
the uneducated class of the people on the con- 
tinent; although it seems to have found a refuge 
in Iceland, where, being less exposed to foreign 
influences, it has undergone comparatively little 
change in the course of a thousand years: the 
Dénsk tunga, as the earlier Icelandic writers called 
it (or, Norrena tunga), in course of time having 
acquired the title of Islandske sprog (Isliindische 
sprache), from the island on which it became 
naturalised. Norwegian therefore, otherwise called 
Norse, has been superseded in Norway by the 
Danish ; but still exists, under the name of Jce- 
landic, in Iceland. 

Having thus disposed of the question “ Danish 
or Norwegian”—as regards the languages spoken 
at the present time in Denmark and Norway—we 
must also bear in mind the Old Norse itself had 
its origin in Denmark: hence its denomination, 
* Dinsk” — 

“ Because,” says Rask (Icelandic, or Old Norse Grammar, 
translated by Dasent, London, 1843, p. 228), “ Denmark 
in the oldest times was the mightiest kingdom. ... But 
the Old Norse began also first to decay in Denmark, and 
therefore took the name Norrena; because it was pro- 
bably spoken best, and most purely, in Norway. This 
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realm was also at one time the most powerful in the | died, a few years ago, numerous copies were sold 
North, but in it too the tongue soon fell into decay; so | 


that already, before the Union of Calmar, it was mate- 
rially changed both in Sweden and Norway: then arose 
the name Jstériska, which the tongue has kept until the 
present day.” 

Q. 





I do not think that Mr. Bucxton has put the 
matter in its true light. From what he says, 
anyone would infer that Adelung states that the 
Norwegians use the Danish as their church lan- 
guage only. But Adelung nowhere says this; 
on the contrary, he distinctly states that the 
Norwegian language is almost entirely confined 


to the country, and that in the towns and better | 


classes it has given way to Danish.* And that 
the latter statement, at least, is correct, I know 
—_ the authority of a Norwegian gentleman 
who taught me Danish, and of a Danish friend 


of mine. It seems that a Dane can recognise 


a Norwegian, and a Norwegian a Dane, by cer- | 


tain peculiarities of pronunciation and of ex- 
ression, but that the language spoken by the 

tter classes in Denmark and Norway is vir- 
tually the same, whilst the writlen language is 
identical. It seems also that the Norwegians 


sometimes, if not always, call the Danish which | 


they speak, Norwegian (Norsk). 

The Norwegian gentleman, of whom I have 
spoken, never mentioned the existence of a lan- 
guage spoken in the country only, and entitled to 
bear the name of Norwegian par excellence; but 
simply assured me that the Danish and Nor- 
wegian languages were identical. He probably 
looked upon the dialect spoken by the peasants 


much in the same light as we do the dialects | 


spoken by our peasants ; and certainly, if we are 
to judge from the two versions of the Lord's 
Prayer given by Adelung, there is less difference 
between this country Norwegian and Danish than 
between German and Dutch, and certainly not 
more than between some of our dialects and pure 
English. F. Cuance. 


Ancient Monicipat Processions, ETc., aT Nor- 
wicu (3" S. iii. 447.) —In answer to your corre- 
spondent Querist, I write to inform him that the 
work after which he inquires, was published by 


Mr. Charles Muskett (Norwich, 1850). The title | 


is, Notices and Illustrations of the Costume, Pro- 
cessions, Pageantry, §c., formerly displayed by the 
Corporation of Norwich. 


The work may be obtained, I believe, at any of | 


our principal booksellers. When Mr. Muskett 


* His words, to be found in the same page from which 
Mr. Buckron quotes, are as follows: “ Das Norwegische 
ist... wenig bekannt. Auch ist es nur noch vorziiglich 
auf dem Lande iiblich, denn in den Stidten und hiheren 
Stiidten ist es von dem Dinischen verdriinget worden.” 


at the sale of his effects. The volume consists of 
several curious plates, illustrating the various cos. 
tumes worn on the Guild Day; when the “ Fra. 
ternite and Gylde of the Brethern and Sistern of 
the Glorious Martyr Seint George,” came forth 
into the streets with more of the “ pride, pomp, 
and circumstance” of civic pageantry, than 

other city in the kingdom except London. The 
“ Notices” also, prefixed to the “ Illustrations,” 
are very valuable and interesting. J. Datroy, 

St. John’s, Norwich. 


Dvusiin anp Epixsuren (3" S. iii. 404.)- 
Your correspondent S. clearly shows, by one re- 
mark in his interesting communication, that the 
Mayors of London and Dublin must have ranked 
before the Provost of Edinburgh, as _ senior 
“Lords.” Is there really, in the dispute for pre- 
cedence now going on between Dublin —the 
second city of the empire —and Edinburgh, any 
feasible or legal ground upon which Edinburgh 
can build a claim ? 4. 


Cuavcer (3"*S. iii. 453.) — On further inquiry, 
I am inclined to think that your valued corre 
spondent CurssporouGH is mistaken in consider- 
ing the date “ 1560,” inserted between the helmet 
and shield in the larger woodcut of Chaucer's 
armorial bearings on the title-page of his copy, to 
be the date of publication of the edition. In the 
library of Lincoln's Inn is a copy of Speght's edi- 
tion of 1602, which corresponds in every particu- 
lar with the description given by Cuessporovan 
of his own copy, containing the woodcut of arms, 
with the date “ 1560,” and agreeing in all other 
details. 

In this copy, the title-page bearing the wood- 
cut of arms, but no printer's name, follows the in- 
troduction (which is headed “The Life of Geffrey 
Chaucer”), as a second title-page at the com 
mencement of the body of the work ; and a gene- 
ral title-page, “ London, Printed by Adam ‘slip, 
An. Dom. 1602,” with a dedication by Speght to 
Secretary Cecil, &c., precedes the Life. I gather, 
therefore, that Curssnorouenu's copy belongs to 
this edition (or possibly to Speght’s earlier edition 
of 1597), but is deficient in the general title 
page. ; 

The causes of the imperfection of the old printed 
copies will be found explained in the appendix 
to the preface of Mr. Tyrwhitt’s edition (in five 
volumes. Pickering, London, 1830.) Caxton’s firs 
edition, which in many respects, it would seem, 
they follow — among others, in the wrong arrange 
ment of the several tales — must have been copied 


| from a very imperfect manuscript ; and Mr. 


Tyrwhitt set himself the task of collating all the 
manuscripts within his reach—viz. nine in 

British Museum, six in the Bodleian, and elevet 
in other libraries. ‘The result was to supply many 
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| 
missing passages, to relieve Chaucer from the 
discredit of having written some very bad ones 
which the printed editions had fathered upon him, 
and to establish a better general arrangement of 


the poems. 

Me. Tyrwhitt had the good fortune to meet 
with a copy of “ the Pylgrymse tale,” which Speght 
was unable to procure, beginning — 

“In Lincolneshyr, fast by the fene, 

Ther stant an hows and you yt ken, 

And called sempynham of religion, 

And is of an old foundation,” &c. ; | 
but it is evidently not Chaucer's, for he is quoted 
in it twice by name. 

Jos J. Barpwett Worxarp, M.A. | 

My authority for the statement, in a note on | 
“Barnaby Googe ” (3"¢ §. iii. 243), questioned by | 
CuessporouGH, is Warton’s History of English 
Poetry, where I find the following words : — 


“ Lydgate’s Storie of Thebes was first printed by Wil- 
liam Thinne, at the end of his edition of Chaucer’s Works, | 
in 1561. The author introduces it as an additional 
Canterbury Tale.” 

Warton may not be exactly correct in the pre- 
ceding quotation; but he certainly is not alto- 
gether wrong, as will be apparent to every one | 
acquainted with the bibliography of Chaucer's | 
Works. As for myself, however, having given 
my authority, I leave the question between War- 
ton and CuEssporovcGn, congratulating the jlatter 
on possessing a very remarkable, if not unique, 
copy of Chaucer’s Works — providing the copy in 
question has not been tampered with, previous to 
its coming into CuEssporovGnH's possession. For 
I, as well as every one who has had much to do 
with books, have seen many rare editions, &c., &c., 
in my day, which have turned out to be not such 
very wonderful copies after all. 

Wituiam Pinkerton. 


| 
| 


__ Tue Cosmocony or Joannes Zonaras (3"¢ S. 
iii. 365.) —In reference to the subject of Mr. 
Sara's interesting Note, I venture to send you | 
the following extract from a valuable little work | 
recently published : * — 


“The waters above the firmament must imply some- 
thing very different from the clouds; but whether the 
firmament or sidereal heavens really have a boundary, 
whether anything material exists beyond, and if so, what, 
are points beyond the reach of science to determine. 
Yet even upon these science is not entirely silent. Lord 
Rosse’s great telescope has penetrated even the densely | 
crowded Milky Way, has reached its confines, and has 
discovered beyond ‘a perfectly black ground ;’ a very re- 
markable circumstance when viewed in connection with 
the inspired declaration respecting ‘waters above the 
firmament.’ Is it not possible that above this ‘black 
ground ’— this dark and starless stratum, there may be 
another and totally distinct region of light—a third 
heaven?” — (Pp. 98, 99.) : 





* Science Elucidative of Scripture, and not Antagonistic 
toit. By John Radford Young. London, 1863. 
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Thus it would appear that the generally re- 


| ceived opinion, “that this our orb moves in the 


midst of infinite space: in an ethereal expanse, 
to which there is no beginning, and no end; 
which is, in fact, infinity and eternity,” may admit 
of doubt. Whether the aforesaid “ black ground” 
can be in any way identified with the theory of a 
glacial firmament, I do not presume to say. I 
have, however, a distinct remembrance of having 
somewhere met with that theory in a modern 
writer; but, unfortunately, I neglected Captain 
Cuttle’s good advice, and did not “ make a note of 
it.” W. Maupe. 


Sinartic Inscriptions (3" §. iii. 448.)—J. H. 
E. asks if any recent progress has been made in 
reading the Sinaitic Inscriptions? I beg to in- 
form him that he will find two Memoirs by Mr. 
J. Hogg on the the subject, in the Trans. of the 
Royal Soc. of Literature ; the first is in the third 
volume of the second series, and the second is in 
the fifth volume of the same series. In the latter 


| especially he will learn the extremely erroneous 


views of the Rev. Mr. Forster. 

The late Herr Tuch discovered the alphabet, 
but an early death put a stop to that learned 
German's further progress in the decipherment of 
those inscriptions. 

Dr. Levy (I believe a Jew or of Jewish origin) 
of Breslau, has given a long paper in vol. xiv. 
pp- 363-484, with plates, of the Zeitschrift der 


| Deuts. Morgenliindsch. Gesellschaft, in which he 


has interpreted a great number of the Sinaitic 
inscriptions, us ol as others from Petra, the 
Haurin, &c. The language he makes out to be 
Nabathean. It comprises likewise some coins; 


| but the paper is written in German, and is diffi- 


cult to read except by one well acquainted with 
that language. It is to be desired that some one 
would translate and publish it in English ; per- 
haps J. H. E. would do so. Q. E. D. 

** Tue Looxine Grass” (3S. iii. 450.)—In last 
month’s number of London Society mention is 
made of the little work, which has excited ABBA's 
curiosity. The writer of the article, “ Our Vete- 
ran Artists,” agrees with the Editor of “ N. & Q.” 
as to the identity of Theophilus Marcliffe and 
William Godwin (from whose shop, 31, Skinner 
Street, Snow Hill, The Looking Glass was issued 
in 1805), and remarks, touching the artist whose 
history the book professes to give, that — 

“ Circumstances point to Mr. Mulready; and that well- 


| known collector of artistic gossip, J. T. Smith, quoting 


an anecdote from it in his account of the sculptor Banks 
(Nollekens and his Times, ii. p. 200), affirms, without 
hesitation, that the artist is Mr. Mulready. Smith speaks 


| as though from his own knowledge; and from his habits 


and his official opportunities — and when he was keeper, 
the print-room of the British Museum was a centre of 
art gossip — he was not likely to be misinformed on such 
a matter.” 


< 


“<r. SwITHIn. 
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“ Practicat Contemprations,” 1680: “T. S.” 
(3" S. iii 429.) — Inquiry has several times been 
made in “ N. & Q.” for an old author using the 
initials “ T. S." Mn. Orror, for example, wants 


him for the spurious Pilgrim's Progress, Second | 


Part, 1683. I seek to identify the author of 
Youth's Comedy, or the Soul's Tryals and Triumphs, 
1680. ‘The Address to the Reader in this last is 
signed “T. S.”; and the book being printed by 
N. Ponder, little doubt is left that he is the party 
wanted by Mr. Maung for A Manual of Practical 
Contemplation. 


Youth's Comedy; but as no such name has yet 
been found connected with the literature of the 
period, it is hoped, with this cue Mr. Maupr may 
be more successful than J. 


, 


“Bran new’ 


correct form. Brand meaning a mark left by 
burning : hence, we speak of the quality of certain 
things being known by their brand, i.e. the mark 
burnt in. 

Johnson derives it from the Saxon, and gives 
for one of its meanings, “a mark made by burn- 
ing a criminal with a hot iron ;” and illustrates 
his definition by the following quotation from 
Bacon : — 


“Clerks convict should be burned in the hand, both 


because they might taste of some corporal punishment, | 


and that they might carry a brand of infamy.” 


Horne Tooke says, Brand-new (i. e. newly 
burned), is equal to Fire-new, Spick-and-span- 
new; and also, under the word Bren, Brened, 
Bren’d; one need hardly notice that the meta- 
thesis of the r, in our word Burn, is very com- 
mon in other words similarly derived. Again, 
the d is retained Brandy (Brand-wein), Brindled, 
Brandish. 

The 5 does not appear in the Sanscrit Ush, 
Lat. urere ; nor the d in Bronze, Brown, Brunt. 
Bran’-new is so printed, I believe, because so few 
persons take the trouble to pronounce the ‘nd n’ 
coming together; and in course of time will be 
the orthography, unless attention be drawn to 
such devious spelling: the r, in near, affording a 
good case in point. P, a'Jacosson, 

Dungannon, Ireland. 


Brand-new (Dutch, brandnieuw), Skinner ob- 
serves, is by an elegant metaphor deduced, e re 
Jabrili : new from the fire, from the forge : — 

“. . . Waes me, I have forgot, 

With hast of coming aff, to fetch my coat. 

What shall Ido? It was almaist brand-new, 

*T is but a hellier since ’t came aff the clew.” 
Ross's Heleonore, in Jamieson. 

See Encycl. Metrop. xv. 767. 

J. T. Buckton. 
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Your correspondent will find, by | 
a reference to “ N. & Q.” (2™"S. x. 317), that one | 
Thomas Sherman is said to be the “T. S.” of the | 


v. “Branp new” (3° S. iii. | 
446.) —There can be no doubt as to which is the | 


Roop Lorr anp Screens (3° S. ii. 452, &e.)— 
I beg to make a Note in support of the view and 
conclusion of F. C. H., as to the date of the intro. 
duction of these elegant appendages in England, 

The authorities quoted by Mr. Rowxanps are 
all very well; but there are other authorities, 
and one which will be respected particularly by 
F. C. H. and by most readers of “ N. & Q.”; and 
the question is scarcely “sifted” without hearing 
what the late A. Welby Pugin says upon the 
question at issue, in his work on Rood Screens, 
I quote briefly from his chapter on “ English 
Screens,” p. 65 : — 

“ There is no country in Christendom where so many 
screens are still preserved and standing as in England. 

“The parish church of Lancaster contains some very 
magnificent screen and canopy work of the time of 
Edward I. 

“There are few of an older date than the thirteenth 
century, as so many of those churches have been rebuilt 
and refitted since that period; but there can be no doubt 
that even the Saxon churches were provided with some 
enclosure across the arch which divided off the chancel.” 


Judging from ancient screens in other parts of 
Christendom, I should take the same view. 
H. T. Exrxracomss, M.A. 
Clyst St. George, Devon. 


Kyients or THE Hoty Seruccure (3° S. iii. 
448.)—An account of this Order, with the form 
of admission into it, will be found in Favyn's 
Théatre d’ Honneur et de Chevalerie (Paris, 1620, 
tome ii. pp. 1594—1603) ; in Ashmole’s History of 
the Most Noble Order of the Garter (8vo edit. 
pp. 20, 21); in Giustiniano’s Historie Cronologiche 
della vera origine de tutti gl’ Ordini Equestri e Re- 
ligioni Cavalleresche (Venice, 1672) ; and, I think, 





in Sansovino's Della Origine de Cavalieri, Venice, 
1570. 

It is said to be the most ancient of all the 
| orders of chivalry, and (by Dr. Heylyn) to have 
| been instituted in 1099. Favyn, however, con- 
siders Baldwin I. to have been its founder. 

In 1484, the Order was incorporated with that 
of the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jeru- 
salem; but in 1496, Pope Alexander VI. consti- 
tuted himself its Grand Master, and empowered 
the guardian of the Holy Sepulchre to confer it. 

The Order still exists. Madame Pfeiffer, in 
her book of Travels in the Holy Land, &c. (pp- 
116, 117), gives an account of the admission into 
it of Counts Zichy, Wratislaw, and Salm-Reiffer- 
scheid, I should doubt whether a list of its 
members is procurable. J. Woopwanp. 

New-Shoreham. 


An Order bearing this name is extant. The 
chief of the Latin convent of St. Salvador, s 
Jerusalem, is the head of the Order; though 
believe the Latin patriarch was contesting thst 
point. I have been present on more than one 
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occasion at the induction of Knights of the Holy 
Sepulchre. P. a’Jaconson. 

Dungannon, Ireland. 

Prayer ror THE Cuurcn Miritant (3" S. ii. 
409; iii. 397.) —On referring to a copy of the 
Book of Common Prayer in my possession, printed 
“in the Savoy,” 1702, I find the prayer for the 
church militant to begin thus: “ Almighty and 
everlasting God, who by the Holy —_, &e. 

The date of Sternhold and Hopkins’s Psalms, 
bound up with this edition of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, is 1682. 


C. J. Exxiorr. 

Winkfield Vicarage, Berks. 

Birts (3" S. iii. 418.)— Your correspondent | 
A. D. mentions a family of Birt connected with | 
the part of Glamorganshire in which Mary Smith 
died, but believes it to be extinct. Does any 
evidence exist, tending to connect this family of 
Birt with a family of the same name (Birt), that 
has been located in Gloucestershire, more parti- 
cularly the village of Epney, for several genera- 
tions? Most of the ancestors of this family have 
been buried at Morton Valence. W. R. Brrr. 

lla, Wellington Street, Victoria Park, London. 

Mepauion or Cromwewt (3 §, iii. 447.) — | 
The medallion described by your correspondent | 
Octavius Morean is very like some of the | 
medals by Thomas Simon: particularly the one | 
made in 1650, after the battle of Dunbar. If by | 
the same artist, his name or initials will probably | 
be found under the shoulder. P. S. Carey. | 


Ants Layne up Foop (2™ §. xi. 388, 475; | 
3S. iii. 449.) — A short time since, I derived | 
much pleasure from the perusal of a work entitled | 
The Land and the Book, 2 vols., written by Dr. | 
Thomson, an American missionary in Palestine of | 
twenty-three years’ standing. I am sorry that I 
neglected to make a note of what is said by this 
intelligent observer concerning ants laying up 
food for their winter consumption. He stoutly | 
maintains that they do so; and if E. L. and 
Grime will search for themselves, I think the lat- | 
ter will allow that he need be in no haste “to 
dismiss into the realms of fable a fact which has 
become a proverb in every land, and has com- | 
mended itself to the minds of sage, philosopher, | 
and poet, from the dawn of letters until now.” 

Sr. Swirury. 

Purases (3" S. iii. 70, 218.) — 

“ Archduke of torches is the blazing sun.” 

Du Bartas, explaining the tides, says : — 

“ Aux artéres veneux ces mouvements ressemblent, 
Dont les extremetez plus que le milieu tremblent ; 
Au moins comme il nous semble. Or le Roi des flam- | 

beaux 

N’a pas moins de pouvoir que sa sceur sur les eaux.” | 

Troisiéme Jour de la Semaine, 1, 205, 9. 


Ww. D. 





Grorce Rex (2 S. xi. 117, 156.) — I cannot 
think that this surname, Rex, has anything to do 
with royalty. Reeks is a common name in the 
West of England ; and this, by mispronunciation 
and misspelling, frequently becomes Riz. The 
latter, after the fashion of our English Doric, is 
further changed into Rez. 

I understand that there are people of that 
name in Somersetshire. 

The patronymic Rixon (viz. Reek-son) occurs 
in various parts of the kingdom. I have seen it 
on a door-plate at Woolwich. f 


Erigram (3° §, ii. 448.)—H. P. C. asks for 


| the solution of the following, which he calls an 


epigram, but which I think children would call a 
riddle — 
“When from the ark’s close bounds, 
The world stepp’d forth in pairs ; 
Who was’t first heard the sounds 
Of boots upon the stairs?” 
And a child says the answer is the Kraken (creak- 
ing). P. P.Q. 
Printonan (8 §, iii. 448) is in Berwickshire 
about three miles from Dunse. It is a farm 
belonging to Trotter of Westonhall and Charton- 
hall, an old family, with possessions in Mid Lo- 
thian and Berwickshire. L. M. M. R. 


Crest: wuHose? (3" §. iii. 468.) — The crest 


| described by Mr. Dixon is evidently that assumed 


by Sir Anselm Gourney, a crusader under the 
banner of Richard Ceur de Lion, “ who was at 
the winnynge of Acorn, where he toke prisoner 
a kinge of the Mores.” The heirs male of Sir 
Anselm failing, the crest was granted or confirmed 
by Sir Gilbert Dethick, Garter, 10 Eliz., to Sir 
John Newton, Knt., of Richmond Castle, East 
Harptree, co. Somerset, one of the heirs general 
of the assumer. A copy of the grant, which is pre- 
served in the Ashmolean Collection, may be found 
in the Proceedings of the Archeological Institute 
at Bristol, 1851, in a paper written by the Rev. 
H. T. Ellacombe, M.A., F.S.A. A. §. Extis. 


The crest inquired after by your correspondent 


| R. W. Dixon was the bearing of the extinct family 


of Newton of Norwich. Their plate descended to 


| the Beevors, Baronets of Stethel; part of which, 


bearing the crest described, has since been inhe- 
rited by my family. Some reference to this family 


| and crest appeared a few years since in your pages. 


H. D’Aveney. 


Dentition 1x Orp Ace (3° S. iii. 474.) —May 
not what occurred to the old gentleman have been 
not the cutting of new teeth, but the reappear- 
ance of old ones, through the falling away of the 
gums ? 8. D. 
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fiseellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Eulogium (Historiarum sive Temporis) Chronicon ab 
Orbe Condito usque ad Annum Domini M.ccc.Lxvi. A 
Monacho quodam Malmesburiensi exaratum. Accedunt 
Continuationes Due quarum Una ad Annum M.CCCC.X11. 
Altera ad Annum M.ccce.xc. perducta est. Edited by 
Frank Scott Haydon, B.A. Vol. J7Z. (Longman.) 

Ricardi de Cirencestria Speculum Historiale de Gestis 
Regum Anglia. From the Copy in the Public Library, Cam- 
bridge. Edited by Joun KL. B. Mayor, M.A. Vol. J. 
A.D. 447-871. (Longman.) 

Mr. Haydon has in this, his third volume, brought to 
a close his long and patient labours on the Fulogium of 
the worthy monk of Malmesbury. The text of the pre- 
sent edition is based on the MS. (R. 7, 2,) preserved in 
the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge; but that 
text has been carefully collated with other MS. in the 
British Museum, Trinity College, Dublin, &. The Cam- 
bridge MS., as Mr. Haydon shows satisfactorily, was 
written by the author’s own hand. The first four Books 
of the Eulogium, and a portion of the fifth, have been 
printed in Mr. Haydon’s first and second volumes; and 
the present volume contains the concluding portion of the 
fifth Book, commencing, to use the words of the author, 
with the “ History of the Saxon Kings,” and ending with 


the election of William of Wykeham to the see of Win- | 


chester, at the close of the year 1366. Mr. Haydon’s 
introduction to the present volume is as full, instructive, 
and satisfactory, as were those to the preceding volumes. 
And the work is rendered doubly valuable by the very 
copious [ndex by which it is concluded; with respect to 
which, Mr. Haydon expresses a fear which will not be 
shared by any of his readers, namely, lest he may have 
“ erred on the side of too great detail.” 

We must reserve, till the publication of his second 


volume, our notice of Mr. Mayor’s edition of Richard of | 
Cirencester, and confine ourselves to congratulating the | 


Master of the Rolls and historical students upon the en- 
listment of Mr. Mayor in the band of Editors of our 
National Chronicles. 

Fasti Eboracenses, Lives of the Archbishops of York. 
By the Rey. W. H. Dixon, M.A., Canon Residentiary of 
York, &c. Edited and Enlarged by the Rev. James 
Raine, M.A., Secretary of the Surtees Society. Vol. J. 
(Longman. ) 

The good work which Dean Hook has recently under- 
taken for the Province of Canterbury, was long since 
undertaken for the Province of York by a learned and 
amiable clergyman, the Rev. Canon Dixon, a relative of 
the poet Mason. His work was in a measure based 
upon the labours of James Torre of York, an antiquary 
whose name deserves to be enrolled with the Dodsworths, 
Dugdales, and other worthies of his native county. Mr. 
Dixon’s attention having been drawn to the MSS. of 
Torre, he determined to fill up the outline which his prede- 
cessor had sketched. On this he laboured for many years, 
but leaving the work incomplete, his widow resolved to 
prepare for publication the Fasti Eboracenses as a memo- 
rial to her husband; and the superintendence and editing 
of it was entrusted to the learned Secretary of the Sur- 
tees Society. For ten years he has laboured at it, earn- 
estly and honestly, and the first fruits of that labour is 


now before us in a volume which contains the lives of | 


no less than forty-four archbishops, commencing with 
Paulinus, who filled the see from A.p. 627 to a.v. 633, 
and ending with John de Thoresby, who occupied the 
same high position from A.p. 1352 to a.v. 1373. The 
names of those who have contributed towards this collec- 
tion of biography sufficiently attest the care which has 


Savour of Messns. Bert axv Dator, 186, 
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been bestowed upon it, and are more than sufficient tome 
commend it to all who take an interest in this im 
subject. The work will, it is believed, be completed jg 
the second volume, and form a series of biographies of 
Northern Worthies, befitting in every way the great meq 
themselves, and the zealous and able scholars who under 
took to tell the story of their lives. 


Books AND PAmpnLets Recetvep.— 

Mémoires de la Cour d’ Espagne sous le Régne de Charly 
TT, (1678-1682.) Par le Marquis de Villars. i 
Collection of the various Editions of the MSS. of 
Memoirs, now known to exist ; with some Inquiry as to them 
alleged Author, By D. F. Mac Carthy, M.R.LA. (Dube 
lin University Press.) 

A paper read before the Royal Irish Academy, in which 
the author corrects a curious literary error with the ski] 
of a scholar and the courtesy of a gentleman. 


Who discovered the Sources of the Nile? A Letter &® 
Sir Roderick Murchison, President of the Geographic 
Society; with an Appendix, §c. By Charles T. Bekg 
Ph. D., F.S.A., &c. (Williams & Norgate.) 

A letter in which our valued correspondent seeks 
prove his claim to be the theoretical discoverer of i 


| sources of the Nile. 


Cashel of the Kings, being a History of the City 
Cashel, compiled from Scarce Books and Original Dome 
ments. By John Davis White of Cashel, Solicitor. Pat) 
I. (Clonmel.) 

It says some thing for Ireland when a gentleman ae 
gaged in the labours of a learned profession devotes hig 
leisure, as Mr. White does, to the care of the “Casha 
Diocesan Library,” and to a History of Cashel. We hope 
he will be encouraged to complete his useful task. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent ’ 
the gentleman by whom they are required, whose name and 
is given for that purpose: — 

Berus’s Pevroners or Founvens’ Krx. 

Tas Livixne anv raz Dean (First Series), by Rev. Erskine Neale. 
Wanted by Mr. George Prideaur, Lusan House, Highbury New Pal 


Aatices to Corresponitents. 


Among other Papers of interest which will appear in our neat 

r will be The“ Arcadia " Unveiled (conclusion); King Mottoes; | 
Iron Crown; Sir Robert Le Grys; Sale of James Anderson's Libra] 
Pope and Senault, 4c. 

M. D. The book inscription has already appeared in our First Set 
vil, 128. 

J. D. Camenets. The Bibliography of The Economy of lluman i 
has been discussed in our \st 8. x. 318, et seq. 
pondent is advised to draw the attention of 

es in Ais History of England. 

Cuaantes Witutams. The claims of John Sobieski and Charles 
Stuart to the illustrious pedigree they had concocted have been ex; 
“N. & Q.” 2nd 8. iii. 449, 496; iv. 37, 95. 

Jos. Hancnove. For notices of the epit 
ult our ist S. vii. 235, 342, 391; x. 52. 
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issued in Mowruty Parts. The Subscription for Stamreeo Covms 
Six Months forwarded direct from the, Publi ave (includes the 
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